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get top performance 
..at lowest cost with 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


TN. 


If you drive a 


Owners of Plymouths —and cars listed at the right! 
The Socony-Vacuum Board of Engineers has studied 
the lubrication requirements of jour engine. The re- 
sult is Mobiloil “AF.” It is made especially to give 
your engine smooth performance and utmost econ- 
omy in operation. You save money with less gas, 
less oil, fewer repairs, and longer car life. 

The Plymouth Instruction Book says: “ Proper lubri- 
cation is of vital importance. Lubricating with the best 
materials will be repaid many times by long wear and 
good service... When selecting engine oil make cer- 


tain it is of highest quality.” 


The proven quality, proven stamina, and proven 
economy that have made Mobiloil the world’s largest 
selling oil, are especially developed in Mobiloil 





Mobiloil 


“AF” for cars listed here. Start the Spring driving 
season right. Drain and refill with Mobiloil “AF” 
today. Ask for Mobiloil “C’’ for your transmis- 
sion and differential —famous for protecting and 
quieting gears. 


Mobiloil “AF” 


FORD 
DE SOTO 





TERRAPLANE 
PONTIAC 


STUDEBAKER 
PLYMOUTH 











Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio program, “The Inside 
Story of Names that Make the News,” every Friday night at 
9:30 E. S. T., Columbia Broadcasting System, coast-to-coast. 


SOCONY-VACU UM 


CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


























“Ol! For a Booke and a Shadie Nooke, Eyther Indoore or Out; ” 


TEN 7 “ : . 
NO WENT the old English song—“With the grene leaves whispering ov erheade, or the streete cryes all about.” And what is more 
' 5 pleasant in summer than a good book and a shady nook? For good summer reading we suggest the Jacket Library—inexpensive 


copies of some of the world’s best books. 
cents per copy postpaid ($2 for the set of 12). 


Alice in Wonderland —Lewis Carroll 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer—Mark Twain 
Treasure Island —R. L. Stevenson 
The Golden Treasury of Song and 
Verse—Palgrave 


These are well printed, well bourd, unabridged editions and the cost is only 2 
Books now available include the following: 


—Samuel Butler 
—Shakespeare 


Tales of Sherlock Holmes —Conan Doyle 
Emerson’s Essays —R. . Emerson 
Green Mansions —W. H. Hudson 
Under the Greenwood Tree 

—Thomas Hardy 


The Way of All Flesh 
The Merchant of Venice 
The New Testament 


Pere Goriot —Balzac 


Young People’s Department, The Progressive Farmer - Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama + 
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Our Farm Sermo: 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. j 


A Good Name 

HAVE been in conversation with a 

banker whose bank had to close 
during the past year. As soon <3 he 
discovered that the institution would 
be compelled to close, he ended its ex- 
istence while there were yet sufiicient 
assets to protect his depositors. He 
said, “I wanted,to keep my good name, 
even though it will take my fortune to 
make good the obligations of my bank.” 

When I suggested that good names 
were still of great value he said, “\Vell, 
a good name will not buy bread and 
butter, but it is a good thing to sleep 


with.” 199 

When the Bible says, “A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great rich- 
es,” the ultimate truth is uttered, 
Shakespeare, quoting from the Bible, 
wrote, ‘Good name in man and woman 
is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 


Each person has two names, just as 
he has two faces: the one his parents 
gave to him, and the one he makes for 
himself. This business of names has 
not been sufficiently thought out by the 
average person. The name which you 
bear has been lived for, fought over, 
prayed for, and perhaps died for, be- 
fore it was given to you. It is your 
best possession. If children could but 
learn early in life that for them to 
bring their parents’ honored name to 
shame is the sum of human villainies, 
then there would be many empty prison 
cells, and many undug graves. 

177 

Modern life is not kind to our names, 
Our glaring publicity, our factories of 
political scandal, our election cam- 
paigns in which mole hills are magnified 
into mountains and warts into cancers, 
often tempt us to believe that “every 
man has his price.” But it is not so! 
There are millions of people who will 
not steal; other millions of  virtu- 
ous folks who regard their white names 
of greater honor than any pleasurable 
sins; hosts of Christians who see their 
own names coupled with the “Name 
that is above every other name,” and 
hence, a sort of eternal possession. 


197 

Maintaining a good name is not so 
easy as it sounds. Life’s finest and 
highest values “must conquered be.” 
Often they must be won and re-won a 
half hundred times. Trials are uncer- 
tain, and it is the unexpected that one 
must expect in the battles for gocd 
character. A gentleman said to me, “I 
could make ends meet if life would 
stop moving the ends for me.” If you 
and I could be sure that temptation 
would come to us the second time as it 
did the first time, we might attain per- 
fect complaisance, but Satan shifts his 
attacks so often that alertness is our 
only safety. 

The honor which one accords to his 
own name is the measure of the moral 
and spiritual try that is in him. He 
who makes his own name a symbol of 
honor can never play fast and loose 
with the honor of another. 

11g 

This banker told me that he might 
have sold out his holdings long before 
the crash came, and have spent his 
closing years in material plenty, but he 
said that he was happier, even having 
lost his fortune, to be able to look his 
lifelong neighbors in the face. 

I believe that this gray haired get- 
tleman is infinitely richer having pre 
served his good name than he could 
ever have been had he sold its priceless 
values for piles of gold. 


Good people live well, sleep well, and 
—finally die well. 
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No Prosperity Without Acreage 
Control 


MANHE administration farm relief bill in its farm finance 

section is a tremendous boon to farmers with mort- 
gaged farms. It will save thousands of homes and should 
quickly help restore prices of all real estate. 


That part of the bill designed to help restore crop 
prices to their pre-war parity in buying other commodi- 
ties can take effect only gradually. In looking forward 
to its execution we are reminded of Pope’s lines about 
government :— 


“For forms of government let fools contest: 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


Our faith is that Secretary Wallace will administer 
the bill wisely and with an eye single to the farmer’s 
welfare. He is not a politically-minded Secretary of 
Agriculture. He will do his best if farmers will codper- 
ate with him. 


But the government cannot help the farmer unless 
the farmer also helps himself. Good prices cannot be 
expected without controlled production. In the past 
many a coOperative marketing organization has been 
ruined by piled up surpluses. So teday further piled up 
surpluses of cotton, tobacco, and wheat will make it im- 
possible for the new farm relief law to get us perma- 
nently good prices for our crops. Any thought that the 
government can go on guaranteeing “cost of production” 
to any class of people for unneeded and unusable sur- 
pluses is absurd. 


Hence to any reader who is hoping to get better 
prices as a result of the new agricultural legislation we 
would say: First ask yourself whether you are willing 
todo your part by holding down your acreage of money 
crops. If not, do not blame the legislation tf it fails. 


II 
URTHERMORE, we do 


not believe the new farm 

legislation can succeed in restoring farm prosperity 
unless it is supplemented by a program for genuinely 
“honest money” and for speeding up the circulation of 
money. The farmer must be enabled to pay his debts, 
and there must be increased employment and increased 
purchasing power for factory workers and urban con- 
sumers. 


To sum up, the farm relief legislation is a good start. 
Now farmers must join in efforts to reduce acreage, even 
if that means plowing up surplus land already planted to 
cotton or tobacco and growing < feed or soil improving 
crop on it. And we must insist that the Federal govern- 
ment adopt the needed monetary reforms and do whatever 
else is necessary for boosting prices and restoring confi- 
dence and employment. 


New Deal in Agricultural Credit 


NDER Henry Morgenthau, all government loans to 

farmers and farmers’ organizations will now be 
consolidated into a single agency. As Mr. Morgenthau 
expresses it, he is going to “put it all under one roof.” 
This will avoid the present confusion and exorbitant 
cost of multiplied agencies and overlapping functions. 
It should also mean dealing more directly with the farmer 
and-using agricultural credit in the South to promote 
well planned and well balanced programs of production 
and marketing. 


: Always credit carries with it a measure of control— 
in many cases an unwarranted measure of control, as 
the South has witnessed through 70 years of banker or 
time merchant” demand for cotton or tobacco at all 
Costs. In recent years where production credit has been 
handled by the codperatives, it has usually served a most 
*onstructive purpose. The long staple association of the 
lississippi Delta, for example, lending several million 
dollars annually, has required a proper division of land 
as between cotton and food and feed crops. The same 


general policy, though less definite in some cases, has 
been followed by most of the codperatives. 

When the farmer gets credit from bankers and time 
merchants, their natural concern is simply to insure 
enough product to repay the loan with as little trouble 
to themselves as possible. Hence they call for cotton 
and tobacco—crops quickly and easily convertible into 
cash. If a loan is repaid, they can hardly be expected 
to worry much (1) as to whether the grower received 
cost of production or (2) whether the system of farming 
forced the grower to spend his surplus cash for products 
he might have grown at home. We must get away from 
this destructive program of the past, dictated by lenders 
who demanded that cotton or tobacco be grown what- 
ever the effect upon the grower or what the eventual 
consequences might be. 


Hereafter our agricultural credit system should be 
supported by ageticies anxious (1) to promote live at 
home policies, (2) to avoid ruinous surpluses of “money 
crops,” (3) to help farmers get cost of production, and 
(4) to promote wise codperation in marketing policies. 
This naturally suggests our agricultural extension serv- 
ice. Already charged with the responsibility of formu- 
lating and carrying into effect programs of production, 
administration of credit, which is so powerful a factor 
in shaping production practices, should become their re- 
sponsibility also. This is not to say that the county 
agent in every case should do the whole job. It may be 
necessary to afford him considerable assistance. But the 
cost of such assistance would represent a mere fraction 
of the cost of present duplicated machinery. The point 
is, the county agent should become the executive through 
which all of these matters are administered. 


American Institute of Codperation 


HE annual meeting of the American Institute of 

coGperation is to be held this year in Raleigh-—at 
North Carolina State College, July 24-29. The next 
week at V. P. IL, Blacksburg, Va., August 1-4, the 
American Country Life Association will hold an im- 
portant “Institute on National Policies Affecting Rural 
Life.’ Agricultural leaders and other authorities of 
national reputation will speak at both these meetings, and 
all readers who can possibly do so should make plans to 
attend. 

The meeting of the American Institute of Codpera- 
tion is of course especially significant, as this is the 
first time this organization has ever met in the South- 
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east. The authorities of North Carolina State College 
are to be congratulated upon securing this annual con- 
ference which will bring here leaders in rural coépera- 
tion all the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Our 
Carolinas-Virginia leaders in the Grange and other or- 
ganizations, community associations, mutual exchanges, 
etc., should seize this opportunity to take part in what 
may be the only meeting of the kind we shall have in our 
section during the next ten years. 

If agriculture is to be saved, it must be saved through 
the codperative effort of the farmers themselves. The 
American Institute of Codperation will help them fight 
more intelligently and confidently for agriculture. 


The High Cost of Distribution 


N A recent hearing before the Senate Finance Com- 

mittee, George N. Peek presented some remarkable 
figures on the high cost of distributing food products 
from farmer to consumer. Here was his comparison of 
1914 and 1932 prices at Kansas City :— 


1914 1932 
93 cents 42 cents 
$4.36 $3.40 
6.1 cents 6.7 cents 


Wheat, bushel 
Flour, 
Bread, pound 


In other words, while the farmer in December, 1932, 
was receiving 54.5 per cent less for his wheat than in 
1914, the miller received only 22.2 per cent less for his 
flour, and the baker actually received 9.8 per cent more 
for bread made from 42-cent flour than he received in 
1914 for bread made from 93-cent flour! 

The high cost of distribution hits both consumer and 
producer. Both should work together to reduce it. 


Mothers and Babies First 
‘Breciapce has set aside May 1 as May Day or 
“Child Health Day” and the second Sunday in May 
as “Mother’s Day.” This year the national and state 
associations sponsoring Child Health Day have chosen 
as the keynote for May Day in 1933 “Mothers and Ba- 
bies First.” 


The citizens of some other nations take better care of 
their mothers than we in America do. And more than 
half of those who die in childbirth die uselessly, die be- 
cause of ignorance and poverty. We should discuss it and 
do something to help create public sentiment that is strong 
enough to insure adequate medical help for all mothers. 
We should accept the challenge of Mother’s Day and 
resolve that every American mother shall have oppor- 
tunity for proper care. We must make motherhood safe 
for mothers by putting ‘Mothers and Babies First.” 


Taxation and Home Ownership 
ZYOR years we have insisted that taxation policies 
should be so shaped as to encourage home ownership. 
We believe that the first $1,000 of value in a home should 
be either exempt from all taxation, or taxed at only half 
the normal rate. Home ownership makes for thrift and 
good citizenship. As President Roosevelt said in his re- 
cent message to Congress about his home financing 
plan :— 

“Implicit in the legislation which I am suggesting to 
you, is a declaration of national policy. This policy is that 
the broad interests of the nation require that special 
safeguards should be thrown around home ownership as 
a guaraniee of social and economic stability, and that te 
protect. home owners from inequitable enforced liquida- 
tion, in a time of general distress, is a proper concern 
of the government.” 

We hope that this declaration of President Roose- 
velt’s will be remembered not only by Congressmen in 
Washington but also by members of Southern Legisla- 
tures and the men and women voters who select legisla- 
tors. Let’s insist that the first $1,000 invested in a home 
shall be either tax-free or taxed at only half the normal 
rate. 








ae HE 16 Granges in Davidson County 
have a membership of 854 rural folks. 
All Granges are codperating in purchas- 
ing supplies for farm and home.” So reports 
Frank Jeter—and we wish every farm com- 
munity in the Carolinas and Virginia had a 
similar report. 

2. Improved methods pay well. 
Ridge cultivation worth $50,000 to the 
growers of Jones County, N. C., last year, and 
using the fertilizer formulas recommended by 
the Experiment Station $25,000 more, 
State College Extension Service. 

3. C. L. Morgan of Clemson tells us that 
2,500,000 dozens of eggs are shipped into South 
Carolina each year. To produce locally the 
number of eggs shipped into the state would 
require over 2,000 additional high quality farm 
flocks of 100 hens each. 

4, When summer drouth hits the dairyman, 
says A. C. Kimrey, summer silage may be used 
—but usually it’s needed for winter. Soiling 
crops may be used—but cutting and handling 
is burdensome. It is better to have a crop 
which may be pastured. Therefore, sow some 
Sudan about May 1—from 30 to 40 
pounds per acre. 


tobacco 
was 


says 


grass 


5. As soon as cotton is chopped or thinned 
is the best time to top-dress cotton. Better still 
is to have an attachment to the cultivator for 
side-dressing. This saves time and labor and 
insures a better job. If a second application 
is to be made, apply when blooming starts. 

6. A Virginia farm woman sends us _ this é 
short story—and the obvious : 
“Last year I put chicks on a hot hillside, where they did 
not have much shade. I lost more than half of them. 
Those that ranged where they had plenty of shade all 
lived.” 


lesson seems 


7. Why lay so much stress on good stands of cotton 
or corn and pay so little attention to a good “stand” of 
pigs? So asks L. V. Starkey of Clemson. The average 
size of litters may be increased by two pigs where the 
sows are well fed for a few days before the breeding 
season, he adds. It is well, therefore, to flush sows with 
an abundance of feed, preferably some green feed, about 
10 days before breeding. Some families of hogs are not 
prolific by inheritance; select brood sows from dams 
that regularly produce large litters. 


8. A farmer who successfully saves Austrian winter 
pea seed tells how: On June 1 he raked the pea vines 
into windrows with an ordinary hayrake. The vines 
broke off readity at the ground. He hauled the vines to 
the barn and stored them until August. After removing 
every other concave from an oat thresher the winter 
peas were threshed—1,550 pounds from 4% acres. 


SIXTEEN REMINDERS FOR MAy 


—Courtesy Case. 
The latest thing in haymaking—a pick-up baler. In oat 
hay averaging about three tons per acre, four men with 
this equipment put out two 90-pound bales per minute. 


9. To escape severe Southern corn rootworm attack, 
here are the best planting dates for corn: In the south- 
ern half of South Carolina, between May 1 and May 10. 
In the northern half of South Carolina and in all of 
North Carolina except in the border counties along the 
Virginia line, May 10 to May .20. In Virginia, May 20 
to June 1. For more detailed information consult Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 950, 

10. Crotalaria stands right at the top of the list of 
soil improvement crops. This extremely rank growing 
crop is especially adapted to the sandy and loam soils 
of the South. The two most highly recommended varie- 
ties are Crotalaria spectabilis and Crotalaria striata. 
Don’t let these heathen names scare you. Try an acre on 
your poorest land. 


11. Let’s plant soybeans with every row of corn— 
combination planter dropping a hill of beans for each 


GoopD RULES FOR PLANTING 


© fe veeehdoeen vary widely in their ability to yield in 
different localities, and using the right variety may 
increase yields 10 to 25 per cent with no other effort. 

Of course, germination tests on all home-grown seed 
should have been made during the winter when more 
time was available. However, if not sure about the 
germination of seed, better delay planting until a test 
can be made rather than run the risk of having to plant 
over. If seed is to be purchased, the best insurance 
of good quality is the purchase of certified seed. 

Good farmers say that a well prepared seedbed saves 
at least one cultivation, so it is a mistake to hurry over 
this job. The roots of young plants are small and deli- 
cate and are not able to obtain much food from rough, 
cloddy soil, and even if the land is rich, the crop starts 
off slowly if the seedbed is not well prepared. 

Most farmers realize that a quick start is very im- 
portant with all crops and if there is not enough plant 
food in the soil, the best way to insure a quick start is 
to use some quickly available fertilizer at planting time. 
This enables the young plants to get ahead of the weeds 
so that the crop may be given its first cultivation while 
the weeds are small and easy to kill. 


Five Rules for Corn Growers 
HE thickness of planting corn should, of course, de- 
pend upon the productivity of the soil. 
1. Land capable of producing 40 to 50 bushels of corn 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P. I. 


per acre will support 8,000 to 10,000 stalks to the acre. 
This means planting in rows 40 inches apart and leaving 
the stalks about 20 inches apart, or in 40 inch check 
rows with two stalks to the hill. 

2. For land not capable of producing more than 25 
to 30 bushels of corn to the acre, the rows should be 40 
inches apart and the stalks not closer than 30 inches 
apart in the row. 

3. Too thick planting of silage corn reduces both 
yield and quality, and it is not advisable to plant more 
than 25 per cent more silage seed to the acre than when 
field corn is planted. Even on the best land, the silage 
corn should not be left closer than 12 to 14 inches apart 
in the row. 

4. It is better to plant thick, and thin out later than 
to plant thin and replant. Replanted corn seldom pays 
for the trouble and if the stand is very poor, the best 
thing to do is to disk up the field and plant over. One 
bushel of seed corn will plant 7 acres for grain or 6 
acres for silage. 

5. It takes about 35 bushels of corn per acre at present 
prices to pay for its production when labor is charged at 
10 cents an hour, so only good land or land which has been 
made fertile enough to produce 35 bushels of corn to the 
acre should be planted in corn this year. 





FARMING 





hill of corn. Biloxi and Otootan are two of 
the best varieties for planting with corn. For 
hogs to graze, the Mammoth Yellow. Because 
of its rather coarse stems it is not well adapted 
for haymaking purposes. The Laredo and 
Virginia are two of the leaders for hay, be 
cause of the small, fine stems. 


12. A good dairy farmer writes: “A mow- 
ing machine is the same to a pasture that a cul- 
tivator is to a corn crop. By mowing my 30- 
acre Bermuda pasture three times a year in 
1931 and 1932 I have completely controlled 
bitterweed.”” Just as soon as the first bitter- 
weed blooms are seen, set the mowing machine 
blade just low enough so as to get them. If 
set too low at the first cutting, it will next 
bloom so close to the ground that it will be 
hard to get at them. 

13. Let's listen to E. C. Blair of North 
Carolina State College: “Very few farmers cut 
small grain at the right stage for hay, and the 
result is that they have no hay and poor grain 
—it is too ripe for hay and not ripe enough for 
grain. It is astonishing how many otherwise 
good farmers overlook the necessity for quality 
in hay. All they strive for is a big yield. 
Quality in hay should be of first consideration 
and value.” 

14. A pretty good farm rule is this: If any 
kind of work can’t be done on time, better 
quit it short off and start on something that 
can be done on time. But when it comes to 
cutting hay, years of experience have shown 
that the only safe aim is not only to start on 
time, but start ahead of time. The weather in- 
terferes so much that even the man who thinks ‘he 
has started on time is likely to be behind time before 
he gets through. So with hay the only safe rule is to 
start just before we think we ought to start—and then 
work weil and fast. 


15. The rotary hoe is an excellent implement, especi- 
ally to run down the rows soon after planting to break 
the crust that may have formed. If one isn’t available, a 
weeder or spike tooth harrow run at an angle across the 
rows will serve this purpose. Such cultivation may very 
frequently mean the difference between a good and a 
poor stand of cotton, corn, or other row crops, and will 
also destroy the first crop of weeds and grass before 
they get well started. 


16. Sericea lespedeza may be sowed throughout May 
and well into June. In fact, the Tennessee Experiment 
Station recommends June sowing. A pound or two of 
this seed sowed in rows now and carefully cultivated 
will produce enough seed to sow broadcast on several 
acres next year. 


TIME 


Four Rules for Tobacco 


HE plant bed covers should be removed at least ten 
days before planting time to allow the plants to 
toughen before transplanting to the field. 


2. If the plants are not growing fast enough, dissolve 
five pounds of nitrate of soda in 50 gallons of water and 
sprinkle the bed. This quantity is sufficient for 100 
yards of bed. Sprinkle the bed with water immediately 
to wash the nitrate from the leaves or some burning may 
result. If one prefers, the nitrate may be scattered 
broadcast over the bed at the rate of five pounds to each 
100 square yards and followed by a thorough watering 
to wash the fertilizer into the soil. 


3. The tobacco fertilizer should be distributed in the 
rows a week or ten days before planting time and mix 
thoroughly with the soil before bedding. In case the fer- 
tilizer is distributed by hand, a good method to follow 8 
to run a “bull tongue” or cultivator through the fertilizer 
to mix it with the soil before bedding. If the fertilizer 
is not well mixed with the soil, the plants often start ° 
slowly. 

4. Liberal applications of fertilizer pay well under 
tobacco. For bright tobacco, it usually pays to apply at 
least 1,000 pounds of high grade fertilizer to the acre. 
For the dark types, such as Burley and shipping, 600 to 
1,000 pounds should be used depending upon the produc- 
tivity of the soil. 
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THE KENTUCKY 


ib K en- 
tucky Der- 
by, most 
traditional and 
sought after race 
on the Ameri- 
can turf, will be 
renewed at his- 
toric Churchill 
Downs race 
2 course in Louis- 
z — eae ville, Kentucky, 
Light, active trules, sporting the Saturday, May 
good plow teams. 6, and every 

4 sportsman or 


sportswoman in America who owns a three-year-old 
Thoroughbred of class will start him for the rich prize. 
This turf classic which was run for the first time in 1875 
and won by the little red horse Aristides has been re- 
newed each year since and with the exception of the 
super horse, Man O'War, nearly every great horse of 
the breed has participated in this event. The purse value 
of the first Kentucky Derby was $2,850, while last year 
it was $52,350. It has an added value of $50,000 to 
which is added the nominating and starting fees. The 
Kentucky Derby, despite the fact that there are many 
richer races from a monetary standpoint, holds its grip 
on the entire sporting world and lovers of the horse plan 
from one Derby to the next their annual visits to Ken- 
tucky, the home of the horse. They come by thousands 
from all directions and by all means of conveyance. The 
spectacle is most unusual and seldom does the attendance 
fall below forty or fifty thousand. 


It is the dream of every breeder of Thoroughbreds and 
of every owner of racers to win this coveted prize. 
Wealthy sportsmen pay tremendous prices for candi- 
dates that appear to have a good chance to win; they 
gather together the finest breeding stock with a hope of 
breeding the winner of the historic race; they employ 
the most competent jockeys to pilot their horses and, in 
fact, do everything that is honorable to gain victory in 
the greatest of all races. 


HE fastest time ever made in the running of the 

Kentucky Derby was 2:01 4-5, the time required for 
Twenty Grand to negotiate the gruelling distance of 1% 
miles in 1931. He was bred raised, and raced by Mrs. 
Payne Whitney, owner of Greentree Farm, Fayette 
County, Kentucky. To Col. E. R. Bradley, racing’s most 
philanthropic personality, also of Fayette County, Ken- 
tucky, goes the honor of breeding and racing three win- 
ners of the Derby; the honor of seeing his home bred 
colts finish one-two in two different Derbies; of breed- 
ing a horse to win the Derby and then sire a colt to win 
it, and to his trainer H. J. Thompson the honor of train- 
ing three Kentucky Derby winners. No other man has 
accomplished any of these things and both Col. Bradley 
and Mr. Thompson are high on the chances of their en- 
try in this year’s Derby. Their main‘reliance appears to 
be Boilermaker, a handsome son of Bubbling Over, 
their winner in 1926 and sire of Burgoo King, winner of 
the event last year. 

The Thoroughbred horse, of which one sees the 
cream of the year in the renewal of the Kentucky 
Derby, is an old breed of horses, having been founded in 
England over 200 years ago and improved constantly 
since its establishment as a distinct breed. Soon after 
the Colonies were settled along the Atlantic Coast 
the Thoroughred horse was brought over from England. 
Importations have been made from year to year since 
the early Colonial days in order that the breed might be 
improved in this country as rapidly as it was being im- 
Proved in England. That we have matched strides with 
them is obvious because ‘ 
mall the International 
faces the American 
Thoroughbred has prov- 
td his superiority and 
the few individuals that 
have been sent over to 
England for competition 
have won their share of 
Faces. Because of his 
type, versatility, size, 
and substance the Thor- 
ughbred has played 
an important part in 
the development of al! 
breeds of horses, and 
especially all light 

reeds. To the Thor- 
ughbred we are in- 
debted for our great 





DERBY AND THE WorkK Horse 


By JEFF HARRIS 


harness horses; our spectacular saddle and show horse; 
the army horse; the Morgan horse of years gone by, and, 
last but not least, the type of mares that produce the 
most desirable mules for farm work in the Southland. 


alone Tennessee, and other Southern States 
have been breeding and developing various types of 
horses since they were fairly settled. In fact Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have contributed more to the im- 
provement of the horse in America than any other state, 
unless it be Missouri. It was in Fayette Ccuniy, Ken- 
tucky, in 1851 that “the Stevenson mare”. a daughter of 
the native stallion Cockspur, was mated with the suc- 
cessful race horse, Denmark. The resultant foal was 
Gaines’ Denmark, the great progenitor of saddle horses. 
From this insignificant beginning the saddle horse devel- 
oped and grew in popularity until it has become one of 
the most important of the light breeds. 

No sooner had the Kentucky breeders gotten well 
started in the development of the saddle breed than the 
Tennessee horsemen joined forces with them and have 
contributed their share in the success of the saddle horse, 
greatest of all exhibition animals. They have seen this 
horse grow in popularity until he has captivated sports 
loving people from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. A majority of the great 
show ring winners of the nation have been procured in 
the South and horsemen look to these states when thev 
are ready to buy a riding horse or a show prospect. 
Sweetheart On Parade, champion five-gaited mare of 
the world, was purchased by her California owner from 
W. G. Shropshire of Nashville, Tennessee. Countless 
other great show horses were bred and develeped in 
these states. As the owner of Thoroughbreds covets the 
honor, glory, and thrill of winning a Kentucky Derby, 
so does the owner of a great show horse look forward 
to winning the championship crown at the Kentucky 
State Fair. 

The Standardbred horse, trotter and pacer, came 
down from another great Thoroughbred race horse, 
Messenger. This type horse has rendered a great serv- 
ice to the people of this country. It was this type horse 
that in years gone by drew the buggies and carriages. 
In recent years, however, he has been used strictly for 
racing purposes and he provides high class entertain- 
ment for thousands of people who do 
not fancy the Thoroughbreds. 

Likewise the Orloff Trotter, 
Cleveland Bay, Hackney horses and 
ponies, and other breeds of coach and 
draft horses were developed from a 
Thoroughbred foundation. Now the 
Thoroughbred is being used exten- 
sively by the Remount Department 
of the United States Government as 
a means of improving the general 
horse population so that there will 
always be a liberal supply of horses 
suitable for army purposes in case of 
var. The breeders of Thoroughbreds 
have been liberal and even generous 
with the Remount Department in 


Above—Boilermaker, a handsome 
big son of the 1926 Kentucky win- 
ner, Bubbling Over. He is being 
prepared for this year’s classic. 


Lower picture—Bourbon King, one 
of the greatest show horses the 
saddle breed has ever known. 





making it possible for them to procure a large number 
of satisfactory Thoroughbred stallions to place out in 
various sections. for the convenience of farmers who de- 
sire to breed their mares to this type horse. 

Many of the large breeders have 
stallions to the Remount. Col. E. R. Bradley has given 
25 highly bred horses of desirable type. 


frequently given 


He is intensely 
interested in the activities of the Remount and the good 
it is doing for the general development of the horse. The 
Remount now owns nearly 700 stallions, 90 per cent of 
which are Thoroughbreds, which have been stationed in 
39 states and the Territory of Hawaii. The Southern 
States in which Remount stallions are stationed are: 
Virginia, Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and 
Kentucky. 


V HILE the Thoroughbred has played such an im- 
portant part in the establishment of other breeds 
of horses, his influence is felt more by the farmers of 
the Southland in the mules that they work daily in their 
fields. The Southern planter and farmer wants a light, 
active mule that can withstand the heat and yet be strong 
enough to do a good day’s work. The mule from a mare 
of one of the light breeds more nearly fills the require- 
ments than does one from a draft mare. For those farm- 
ers who prefer a heavier, more drafty type mule the 
ideal comes from a mare carrying about equal propor-~ 
tions of draft and light blood. A mule from this type 
mare has plenty of size and weight and yet is active and 
game. It commands the highest price at all times. 


At such times as there is a general surplus of Thor- 
oughbreds, Saddlers or Trotters, the mares of these 
breeds are used to produce mules or work horses. Some 
of the greatest breeding mares of these important breeds 
have produced a number of their foals from the service 
of the jack. It is recalled that Gladys Twigg, dam of 
the immortal five-gaited show mare Hazel Dawn, had a 
mule foal at foot at the time she was bred to Rex Pea- 
vine to get Hazel Dawn. The dam of Sarazan, one of 
the greatest race winners of recent years who defeated 
the French Champion, Epinard, and other great Thor- 
oughbreds in the third International Race, served her 
time in producing mules before she produced the famous 
racer. 


At present there is an overproduction of Thorough- 
breds and valuable and useful mares may be obtained at 
ridiculously low prices. Many 


(Concluded on page 9) 












































































MEXICAN BEAN 
BEETLE EAT 





FEW little 
black spotted, 
brown - winged 
Bean Beetles feed- 
ing undetected on 
the under side of 
your bean plant 
leaves may cause 
serious damage. 
Infestation by 
hese pests spreads 
so rapidly that frequently crops are 
ruined, profits lost, and hard labor a 
total waste. There is only one answer 
to the Mexican Bean Beetle problem 
and that is not to take any risk with 
them. Magnesium Arsenate is recom- 
mended by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Experience has proved that there is one 
sure way of eliminating these pests— 
spray with DOW Magnesium Arsenate. 
This product is sure death to the beetles, 
and in destroying them, it does not 
burn the foliage. Numerous tests over 
the past several years by experimental 
stations have proved these points very 
definitely. 

You cannot afford to take chances on 
your crop coming through unharmed— 
you have too much at stake. Use DOW 
Magnesium Arsenate and KNOW that 
you are protected against the ravages 
of the Mexican Bean Beetle. Protection 
costs little—the cost is overshadowed 
many times over by the increased yield 
you obtain. 

Order your supply of DOW Magnesium 
Arsenate now. 


THE DOW 
MIDLAND 


Dow MAGNESIUM 
ARSENATE 


COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


CHEMICAL 








Disease kills thousands of Turkeys. 
Sanitation and Sytac will help prevent 
much of this loss, at a cost you. can 
Trial size Sytac $1.00: 
Cc. O. D. if you wish. _Giveit a trial. 
Valuable turkey book FREE. 

THE SYTAC CO. 
Division (99. 





BIG YANK 


‘America’s Workshirt?® 








WHAT A VALUE! 


Think of it—all BIG YANK’S 
exclusive features—such as 
long-wearing, certified fabrics, 
patented sweat-proof cigar- 
ette pocket, thread-riveting at 
Strain points, patented strain- 
resisting yoke, tailored collars 
and cuffs, indestructible but- 
tons. Sold on a money-back 
GUARANTEE! See this sen- 

: ! 


t 


Visit the BIG YANK factory 
at the Chicago World's Fair 
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if your dealer cannot supply 
you, send $1.00 for two shirts 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 

















Why Turkeys Die 


St. Paul, Minn. : 





THE NEW FARM LEGISLATION 


bees purpose of the new legislation 
asked of Congress by President 
Roosevelt, and pending as we go to 
press, is gradually to raise the prices of 
farm products so that they will buy as 
much of other commodities as they 
bought from August, 1909, to July, 
1914. 

How is this to be done? 

By reducing the production of those 
farm crops of which there is now a 
surplus, or as named in the bill: Cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, hogs, rice, tobacco, 
and milk and its products, so that the 
consumptive demands will in time re- 
store the buying values of farm prod- 
ucts. 

How is production to be reduced ? 

By the Secretary of Agriculture en- 
tering into an agreement with produc- 
ers to reduce their acreage planted, and 
in return the Secretary agrees to pay 
a rental for such reduced acreage of 
the specified crop, probably on condi- 
tion that the released acreage be not 
planted to any other crop to be sold. 

Why is it necessary to raise farm 
prices in order to give “economic, 
equality to agriculture?” 

Because farm products, that on an 
average sold for $1 from 1909 to 1914, 
are today selling for only 51 cents. 
And because for the things which 
farmers bought for $1 during this same 
period, 1909 to 1914, he now has to pay 
$1.04. 


OW is the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture to get the money to pay the 
proposed rental on the land not planted 
to the particular crop dealt with? 

By levying an excise tax on that part 
of the crop or product which is con- 
sumed in this country. 

Who will really pay this tax? 

The consumers of this country. 

Is it fair to raise the price of farm 
products to consumers, in order to re- 
store the buying ability of farmers to 
a pre-war level? 

Yes, for even from 1909 to 1914 the 
prices of farm products were too low 
compared with the prices of other com- 
modities. It is therefore no hardship 
to consumers to require them to pay a 
price for farm products which will re- 
store their pre-war values compared 


By TAIT BUTLER 


with other products. In fact, it is to 
their interest to do so, for then the 
farmer will have money with which to 
buy other products, pay taxes and in- 
terest and mortgages, and then normal 
trade and business will be quickly re- 
established. 


This raising of farm prices is fair 
from another angle. The prices of 
many things which farmers buy have 
been raised by the protective tariff and 
it is only fair that the prices of farm 
products be raised at least to pre-war 
levels. This is what is meant by 
“equalizing the tariff for agriculture.” 

When and where will the tax be 
paid? 


It will be paid by the “first pro- 
cessor,” as to cotton by the spinner, on 
the raw cotton which he buys and will 
be collected as other excise taxes are 
collected, of which we already have 
many. Of course the spinner or other 
processor will pass the tax on to the 
consumers as import taxes or duties 
are now passed on to consumers. 


How much will the tax be? 


This will be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and along with re- 
duced production will be sufficient to 
pay producers enough to in time raise 
the prices of farm products, to pre- 
war levels, as compared with other 
commodities. 


Will this tax be a burden on con- 


sumers ? 

No, it is no hardship on American 
consumers of cotton goods, for in- 
stance, to ask them to pay 10 or 12 
cents a pound on cotton goods they use. 
The difference in the cost of raw cot- 
ton in an ordinary cotton shirt costing 
$1, as between 6 cents and 10 cents a 
pound for the raw cotton used in mak- 
ing the cloth, is less than 5 cents. If 
the price of wheat is advanced 40 cents 
a bushel the added cost to an average 
loaf of bread would be only about two- 
thirds of a cent because of the increas- 
ed price of wheat. 

How much rent will be paid the pro- 


ducer on the land left out of cultiva- 
tion ? 


The amount of rent paid the pro- 


ducer will be fair, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and will 
depend on the amount of the tax after 
the cost of administration has been de- 
ducted. The details of administration, 
the time it will require for the opera- 
tion of the plan to restore farm prices, 
the amount of the tax on each com- 
modity, the rules and regulations and 
machinery for enforcement will be 
worked out and set up by the Secretary 
of Agriculture with the approval of 
the President. 


HE foregoing catchecism summa- 

rizes the crop price features of the 
pending form legislation. Press sum- 
maries of the farm mortgage features 
may be condensed as follows :— 


1. Federal Land Banks are author- 
ized to issue $2,000,000,000 in bonds at 
4 per cent—not obligations of the gov- 
ernment as to principal, but interest 
guaranteed. They are issued to raise 
funds for two purposes—new loans on 
farm properties and replacing existing 
mortgages. Or the bonds themselves 
may be exchanged for existing mort- 
gages. 

2. Federal Land Banks are author- 
ized to purchase first mortgages on 
farm properties or to exchange bonds 
for such mortgages at a price not to 
exceed (a) the unpaid principal or (b) 
50 per cent of the normal value of 
land plus 20 per cent of improvements, 
whichever is the smaller amount. 
Neither old nor new borrowers from 
Federal Land Banks are required to 
pay on principal for five years. 

3. Joint Stock Land Banks are to be 
liquidated—to issue no more tax- 
exempt bonds except to refinance ex- 
isting loans or issues. They may bor- 
row from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for refinancing ; but must 
reduce interest rate on such refinanced 
mortgages to 9 per cent. 

4. Ot the credit of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation $200,000,000 
is made available to refinance farmers 
otherwise than by mortgages. This is 
to help those who would be unable to 
carry on even when their mortgages 
are refinanced. Drainage, irrigation, 
levee, and other districts are to be re- 
financed in the same way to the extent 
of $50,000,000. 


LONGER TERMS WILL HELP FARMERS 


ws DON'T want an eight months’ 

school term,” say some farmers. 
“We can’t spare the children from the 
cotton and tobacco fields long enough 
to attend an eight months’ term.” 

The truth is, in our opinion, that the 
child labor used in producing surplus 
cotton and tobacco has probably added 
nothing to the Southern farmer's in- 
come—not a penny. It has simply glut- 
ted the market with a surplus and so 
reduced the price per pound as to offset 
the increase in fotal volume of produc- 
tion. Consider, for example, the esti- 
mate from 21 leading cotton firms in 
1931 as to what would be the price per 
pound and total value to the farmer of 
cotton crops of varying size. This was 
their prediction :— 

Crop, Bales Price 
15,000,000... 7.36 cents 
14,000,000 8.46 cents $5 
_ 10.19 cents $662, 350,000 
12,000,600.... 12.39 cents $733,400,000 


POD. 6 6 occ cnesea 14.51 cents $798,050,000 
10,000,000 16.49 cents $824,500,000 





These 21 firms, as they then reported 
Chairman Alexander Legge of the 
Federal Farm Board, expressed the 


belief that 15 000,000 bales would bring 
$270,000,000 Jess than would a 10,000,- 
000-bale crop! A $270,000,000 loss by 
growing 5,000,000 extra bales ! 

So by 
school, 


taking their children out of 

Southern farmers have given 
the South the highest degree of rural 
illiteracy anywhere in America, and 
have most p.vbably received less 
money for their total cotton and to- 
bacco crops than if Johnny and Mary 
had been in school. 





WHEN TO TURN LEGUMES 


T IS a good rule to turn winter 
legumes before so much growth 
has been made that they cannot be 
turned with a good two-horse plow 
with a rolling colter properly adjust- 
ed,” says J. C. Lowery, agronomist at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. “A 
rolling colter is essential in turning 
winter legumes,” Mr. Lowery contin- 
ues. 
“Do not wait until winter legumes 
are in full bloom to turn. Dry weather 
will result in the land becoming so hard 


that it cannot be turned; a generation 
of worms may appear, and the plant- 
ing date of the crop that is to follow 
the legumes may be delayed to the ex- 
tent that the yield is seriously reduced. 
“Corn and cotton following winter 
legumes should not be planted until at 
least two weeks after turning, The 
legumes must have time to decay be- 
fore the crop to follow is planted.” 





WHERE CULTIVATION PAYS 
N WHAT part of your possessions 
does cultivation pay best? 
Charles Dickens had some ideas on 
this subject and set them forth in an 
article, “Farm and College,” written 
in 1864. Here was what he said :— 
“That part of the holding of a farm- 
er or landowner which pays best for 
cultivation is the small estate within 
the ring fence of his skull, Let him 
begin with the right tillage of his 
brains, and it shall be well with his 
grains, roots, herbage and _ forage, 
sheep and cattle; they shall thrive and 
he shall thrive.” 


—, 


— 
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“| got 1,140 pounds 
MORE“ 
seed cotton 
per acre” 
says 
WwW. M. NASH 





























Actual results on their own farms have con- 
vinced thousands of progressive Southern 
farmers that it pays to use sufficient potash 
to prevent Rust, control Wilt and produce © 
ahealthy, high-yielding, high-quality crop. 

One of these is Mr. W. M. Nash, of Wheatley, © 
Arkansas, who grows about 100 acres of © 
cotton each year. Mr. Nash states: 


“By using 200 pounds of 20% Kainit per 
acre I have been able to almost entirely con- 
trol both Rust and Wilt and produce about 
three times as much cotton as a result. 


“Last year I was unable to buy enough 
Kainit for my entire crop and several acres 
had to go without it. The land without 
Kainit averaged only 620 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. The land which received 
200 pounds of 20% Kainit per acre averaged 
1,760 pounds, or an increase of 1,140 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre. 

“This increase was due solely to the 200 
pounds of 20% Kainit per acre. The land 
where the Kainit was not used was equally 
as good, as well prepared and was cultivated 
oe — which received the te 

en I sold my cotton the buyer remarke 
ee ee OU deserve every pound of cotton that your land, labor and 
grown on poor hill land. I told him that it 

















































Was, produced on the same land but that fertilizer will a let Rust ind you of . valuable 
The cotton, grown with the Kainit share of your crop? Rust is pote starvation. " is ony to 
ton without the Kainit averaged 114 cents prevent. But the average fertilizer does not contain sufficient 
inferior quality. ee nee i potash to prevent Rust. Extra potash is needed. 

nd july causing ithe leaves to turn yellow Top-dress with Kainit to prevent Rust. When you chop out 
ee ee ee top-dress with 200 pounds of NV High-grade Kainit per acre. 


not nearly so many of them. The bolls 




















never did open wide. They just cracked If you prefer to use Muriate—use 100 pounds of NV Muriate of 

about half open. i ° . 

“Because Ton emall, knotty bolle the Potash per acre. (More Kainit or Muriate may be needed if Rust 

Pickers did not want to pick this potash- 

hungry cotton. I had to pay them 10 cents was very severe last season.) 

More per hundred and even at that they . 

made less per day. Potash prevents Rust, helps control Wilt, and produces vigor- 
“It has been my experience that 200 pounds p 2 

of 20% Kainit per acre will, on the average, ous, healthy plants, with less shedding, larger bolls that are 

double the yield and frequently triple it, 

as it did with me last year. easier to pick, and better yields of uniform, high-quality lint. 












When you buy Kainit, Muriate, or any form of potash, make 
sure you get NV POTASH — the potash that has helped 
Southern farmers make better crops for more than 50 years. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








KLEANBORE 
22 ¢/? SPEED 






b ete want speed and power 
—in a pitcher or a rifle car- 
tridge—but control (accuracy) is 
more important than either. 
Accuracy is the outstanding fea- 
ture of Kleanbore cartridges. 
Remington ammunition holds 
practically all rifle-shooting records. A 
test by army inspectors, involving mil- 
lions of Kieanbore cartridges bought 
by the Government, produced the 
greatest demonstration of accuracy ever 
made. For supreme accuracy — perfect 
control-—shoot the regular Kleanbore 
22’s with Lead Lubricated bullets. 


Kleanbore Hi-Speeds 
Unexcelled Velocity and Power 
Unequalled Accuracy 


They're speed-demons that crash into 
the mark with a pile-driver smash. 25% 
more average speed—in some sizes 
35%. 50% more average power—in 
some sizes 80%. The only .22's cased in 
brass like military cartridges — greater 
strength. You will be astonished at 
their supreme accuracy. 

Kleanbore cartridges, regular and Hi- 
Speed, in the green boxes, are for sale every- 
where. Be sure to get them. Write for a 
descriptive folder. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Originators of Kleanbore 
Ammunition, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


K_LEANBORE. 


neat oe 2 ee LEADING 22 CARTRIDGE 


11-4 re A. Co. 4984 


OIL LINE 


and GAS TANK 





Can be quick- 
ly repaired— 
SM and without a 
3 trip to town 
—if you keep 
Kester Acid-Core Solder on hand. No 
separate flux is needed — and you'll 
save money by mending your own 
roofs, stoves, pots and pans, poultry 
and farm equipment. Write us to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and “How- 
to-do- it” Booklet. 
KESTER SOLDER CO. 
4201-11 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, IIL 


KESTER SOLDER 
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vo *@ an Hour 
SPREAD-A-TREAD patches a worn 
spot for a few pennies. Anyons can 
do it. No tools needed. Spreads on 
with a knife. Dries overnight. Tough, 
flexible, long wearing. 2,000 addi- 
tional miles guaranteed. Ends costly 
retreading or vulcanizing. Saves buy- 
ing new tires. Helps prevent blow 
outa, Free sample showing toughness. 
Ot special oonate offer showing 

u can make to $6.00 an hour. 

“PLASTIC RUBBER co. OF "AMERICA. 
Dept. E-360, E. Court St., Cincinnati, Onio. 






















XVI 
LASTRA BIDS FOR 
FAME 
Pengrcaee each oth- 
er's line of flight, off 
to westward, heavy shells from the 
fort and lighter projectiles from the 
field roared and crashed and shrieked, 
but failed to drown the rattle of mus- 
ketry now grown to a steady droning 
diapason. 

In full retreat at last, but fighting 
every inch of the way, Garcia's outpost, 
which had been hastily whipped into a 
ragged skirmish line, had fallen back 
slowly until the southern edge of town 
had been reached. After coming under 
shrapnel fire there, they had broken 
into small detachments which retreated, 
snarling out rifle fire, up the meander- 
ing dun streets toward their ultimate 
concentration point—the harassed 
cuartel. 

Coming in from the eastward, one 
of these bands, larger than the aver- 
age of them, had proved an enticing 
lure which Boliver could not resist. 
Leaving his curio shop by the rear, he 
trotted his men around two sides of 
the customhouse and struck the band 
of Federalists just as they reached the 
corner of the plaza. 

In turn unable to restrain themselves, 
Wevyler’s little force broke from the 
goat market, to leap at the enemy's 
flank with clubbed muskets, after fir- 
ing a hasty, ineffective volley. 


AVORED at the outset by the ele- 

ment of surprise in their favor, the 
insurgents pressed their befuddled ene- 
mies against the south wall of the cus- 
tomhouse, beating and hacking at them 
with shrill cries of hatred. 

Though caught napping, the leader 
of the Federalistas spurred his horse 
among them, cursing, raving out snap- 
py orders—fairly bullying them into a 
semblance of orderliness. Once re- 
formed, and numerically much the 
stronger, they gave Boliver and the 
Weylers much more than they had 
bargained for. Bayonets fixed, their 
leader in the van, sword aloft, they left 
the walk in a vicious rush that swept 
their opponents from the street, leav- 
ing it strewn with dead and wounded. 

The tables so suddenly turned 
against them, Boliver’s men fought 
desperately, making their stand on the 
very corner of the open plaza and fully 
exposed to a rear attack from the 
cuartel. 

That brought Lastra in—and with a 
rush. Unbarring the shattered door 
with his own hands, he led a dash 
along the walk of the north side of the 
plaza, every man-Jack of his small 
force pounding at his heels, the three 
Americans in the lead. 

It was a well-conceived maneuver, 
snappily executed, thoroughly effective. 

Disheartened by this blow from a 
new quarter, as well as by the failure 
of the cuartel force to lend aid, the 
Federalists milled uncertainly for the 
few precious moments left in which 
they might have redeemed themselves. 
Then they melted out of a compact form 
to become a straggling, fleeing mob, 
when Boliver and the Weylers, encour- 
aged by the unexpected reversal of their 
fortunes, dove at them with renewed 
determination. 

Over the sward of the plaza, across 
the opposite street, and into the cuartel 
they streamed in a disorderly rout— 
such of them as were fortunate enough 
to reach refuge there. 


Nor was that refuge of much value, 
or of a lasting nature. For, sens- 
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ing something strange in the absence 
of any fire from the cuartel, Lastra 
grew enterprising. Cheering his men 
on, he charged to the very grilled door 
of the place. One quick look inside 
told. plainly that he could not have ar- 
rived at a more opportune time. 


ATTLING hand-to-hand across the 
wide court, Cervantes’ soldados 
were desperately trying to fend off an 
invading force that had breached the 
low wall in a dozen places with artil- 
lery, and were pressing at the gaps 
with all their power. 

Bareheaded, gore-spattered, powder- 
specked, battle-drunk Cervantes looked 
u) in surprise when the refugees came 
rushing in—looked again in consterna- 
tion when, behind those refugees, an un- 
broken line of enemies dropped by the 
windows and commenced firing at will 
into the backs of his overtaxed men at 
the wall. 

It was enough. Very sensibly, Cer- 
vantes jerked the staff of his flag from 
the color bearer who had been waving 
it in the center of the pack. 

As he struck colors, the little lieu- 
tenant caught sight of JLastra and 
walked straight up to him, through 
the masses of panting, sweating men, 
who had dropped their arms, prompted 
by his example. 

Lips trembling, head drooped, eyes 
tear dimmed, Cervantes mutely ex- 
tended the lowered banner with one 
hand, saluting with the other. 

Inwardly a-tremble at thought of 
the weighty prize whimsically tossed 
to him by the fickle gods of war, Las- 
tra puffed his chest out proudly and re- 
turned the salute with stiff formality. 

“Well, Old-timer, we’ve made a good 
start, anyway,’ Hurst remarked to 
Grant, as they left the cuartel in com- 
pany. 

“Yes,” Grant replied. “Good start 
toward real trouble!” 


XVII 
MOPPING UP 
ITH the fall of the cuartel, san- 
guinary fighting ended in all sec- 
tions of Buena Vista. Opposing small 
bands pecked away at each other here 
and there in the suburbs for a time, 
with the lack of damage to either 
party usual under such circumstances. 
Beset from all sides, woefully lack- 
ing in leadership, Garcia's outlying 
forces strayed in as best they could, 
some of them circling the town to gain 
the refuge of Casa Mata, others sur- 
rendering to superior forces they had 
been unable to dodge. With a subtlety 
which did credit to his early training, 
Lastra made a trap of the cuartel by 
raising the Federal flag on the front of 
the battered structure and hiding its 
captors in the court behind. So baited, 
many a straggling band of Garcia’s 
beaten force raced desperately to reach 
what they thought was a refuge, only 
to find it a prison. 


All of which may not have complied 
with the rules of war, as they would 
have been interpreted in other lands. 
3ut in Mexico, it was proper; it was 
sublime strategy; it was the acme of 
good generalship—because it was ef- 
fective. 

As a consequence of what the stern 
gods of war had dealt, early sunset 
found Buena Vista completely in the 


| 


control of the invaders, 
Near by but helpless un- 
der the circumstances, 
Casa Mata remained jn 
the hands of the govern- 
ment forces—a questionable asset. 

Their primary objective fully at- 
tained, the insurgent leaders pro- 
ceeded to mop up with clock like effi- 
ciency. Stationed at the corner of the 
plaza adjacent to Lastra’s place, an 
alert young officer with a face like a 
knife, rebuilt the insurgent force as it 
swaggered in. There was real snap in 
their “present arms” in honor of a 
band of horsemen who appeared on to 
corner, headed by one whom Lastra 
quickly identified as Gaspardo, the 
“Lone Eagle,” leader of the revolt. 

The dozen comprising the little cay. 
alcade presented an imposing spectacle 
as they halted in somewhat the forma- 
tion of a hollow square. Blooded 
horses pawed restlessly to the jingle of 
silver-studded gear. Heavy tinseled 
epaulets, full-skirted coats ornate with 
brass braid lent almost a circus parade 
aspect to the party. 


ELL past middle age, of slender 

build and medium height, Gaspardo 
possessed in marked degree that elu- 
sive, intangible quality which enables 
men to lead their fellows. His stern 
face, with its high cheek bones, be- 
trayed the mingled Yaqui and Apache 
blood coursing through his clean veins. 
His eyes, coal black and piercing, ap- 
peared to see everything, rest on noth- 
ing, as he rose in his stirrups to makea 
quick survey of the town. 

As though content to depend upon 
his personality alone for prestige, the 
Lone Eagle had affected little in the 
way of personal adornment. Only the 
ornate shoulder straps and the insignia 
on the collar of his blue shirt reflected 
the martial glitter all around him. 
Though worn with the air of a cava- 
lier of old, his serape was of a modest 
drab hue, scantily fringed. A tunic like 
vest of goat skin, with beaded pockets; 
a six-inch leather belt from which the 
horn handle of a dagger protruded; a 
band of flaring red silk that circled his 
brow to confine his coarse uncut hair 
gave him, on the whole, more the as- 
pect of a hills bandit of Indian extrac- 
tion than of a military officer. 

And Enrique Gaspardo was—had 
been—merely a hills bandit of Indian 
extraction. The military genius la- 
tent in his system, as it had been born 
in Sitting Bull and Geronimo, had car- 
ried him through to nation-wide promi- 
nence, because, unlike Sitting Bull or 
Geronimo, he had not been called upon 
to cope with a Miles or a Shafter. 


HE roar of tumultuous cheering 
that rolled up all about the plaza 
bespoke his popularity with his men; 
an even greater tribute was the abso- 
lute silence that clamped down when 
he raised his hand to command it. 
While his followers, mounted and 
afoot, remained motionless as_ the 
stone benches on the plaza, Gaspardo 
beckoned to the little field officer, who 
raced to salute snappily at his stirrup. 
Evidently answering a chain of ques- 
tions, the officer pointed to the cuartel, 
the looted bank, the customhouse, and, 
finally, to the cafe. Dismissing the 
subordinate with a nod and a_ hand 
wave, the General turned in his saddle 
to speak a few words to the members 
of his staff, who saluted and jogged 
briskly toward the cuarte/—evidently 
designated as their headquarters. 
Then Gaspardo set pride drunk Las- 
tra’s heart to pounding wildly by 
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Fie down from the bay and walk- 


ing diagonally across the street to en- 
ter the Casa Blanca. 


Saipan is Lastra, I assume,” the 
General said, briskly, in the patois 
of his native hills, as he stopped in the 
area way. 

Too suffocated with pride at the rec- 
ognition given him to make verbal an- 
swer, Lastra started to bow, then re- 
membered that he was a military man 
and saluted instead. Answering the 
courtesy with a careless sweep of his 
arm, the General passed inside where 
he stopped again to make a swift scru- 
tiny of the three Americans, who had 
risen at his entrance. To the surprise 
of all, he listed them properly and con- 
cisely, speaking in English :— 


“Ah, and this cannot be any other 
than Senor Grant, who paved the way 
for our initial victory by battling El 
Buitre’s force to a standstill with his 
bare hands. 


“And Hurst, another onrushing 
American who tires of fighting blun- 
dering bulls, so now fights blundering 
Fedcralistas instead. By beating that 
pigheaded fool, Garcia, with the sword, 
you trimmed his comb nicely—made of 
him an object of laughter and con- 
tempt. 

“And Moon, who talks little and 
shoots straight. It was an achievement 
when you smothered the artillery fire 
from Casa Mata—which our enemies 
very accommodatingly arranged for 
defense only from the river side. Ev- 
ery bullet you shot, told, didn’t it ?” 


“Uh-huh,” Moon agreed unconcern- 
edly. “Why not? Them geezers pop- 
ped up there, not more’n’ a quarter 
away, and just fairly begged fur lead. 
Bein’ a amiable cuss, I accommodated 
‘em. It's nothin’ to make a fuss about, 
that I kin see.” 

“Ah you Americans!” the General 
commented, the ghost of a smile crin- 
kling the corners of his thin lips. “Are 
you all that way, or do only the hardi- 


of them have, during the past year or 
two, found their way back to the gen- 
eral farm where they will be used for 
producing mules or work horses. It 
appears to be an excellent time for 
farmers of the South to acquire some 
of these good mares or to use the ones 
they have for the production of mules 
and work horses. The farmer has 
been giving so much time and attention 
to the tractor, truck, and automobile 
in recent years that he has not had 
time to breed any work stock. As a 
result the present work stock, in all 
farming sections, is very old and will 
soon have to be replaced. It cannot 
be replaced unless more of it is pro- 
duced within the next few years. 


JAYNE DINSMORE, secretary 

of the Horse Association of 
America, points out that in 1920 there 
Were 5,500,000 horses and 1,500,000 
mules in the United States under 
four years of age. In 1930 there 
were 2,000,000 horses and 500,000 
mules or a decrease of 4,500,000 horses 
and mules under 
lour years of age. 
In addition to the 
tremendous de- 
Crease in numbers 
the present horse 
and mule popula- 
tion is far advane- 
ed in age and cas- 
walties will be 
heavier in the next 
€w years than they 











est of you dare cross the Rio Grande? 
A man faces the open mouth of a can- 
non loaded with destructive shrapnel, 
with every chance that it will destroy 
him. After he has silenced it with one 
puny rife, he says: ‘It’s nothing to 
make a fuss about.’” 


HE General crossed the room to 

strip off his sword gear and sink 
into a chair. “I am pleased with you. 
Colonel Lastra,” he said, with simple 
directness. “You stood off El Buitre. 
You kept the plaza clear of our ene- 
mies. Finally, you assaulted and cap- 
tured the cuartel in time to save the 
lives of many of our brave comrades. 
Then you made of the cuartel a pitfall 
for the mole-blind Garciaistas! The 
nation shall hear of it. 


“But now I want food and drink 
and—” 

“Ho, Pancho! On your life hasten, 
Juan!” Lastra clapped his palms loud- 
ly. “It is the Capitan-General himself 
and his staff, who appetite for our 
food, so—” 

“My officers have eaten,’’ Gaspardo 
interrupted, with a dry smile. “In fact, 
everybody has eaten, but I. Go to no 
great pains though. Some broken meat, 
a few tortillas and, perhaps a dish of 
chili con carne will suffice to—” 

p? 


“Of an immediateness!” bustling 
Lastra promised, as light-footed Pan- 
cho padded to arrange a table. ‘Also, 
I am much dee-stress that my daugh- 
ter is prevent from appearing to do 
honor to a so illustrious guest. At this 
exact time she is enjoying a headache 
from concussion of the shells.” 


“No matter. I am no parlor soldier 
who gossips with the ladies while great 
affairs wait. Send me aguardiente, 
please. And deliver word to my orderly 
outside to have Captain Monez, my ad- 
jutant, attend me here, at once. There 
are many orders to be written, and I 
must rest soon, having been two days 
and a night in saddle!” 

(Continued next month) 


THE DERBY AND THE WORK HORSE 


(Concluded from page 5) 


have been in the past. With more farm- 
ers returning to the horse and mule 
for motive power on the farm they 
will not be able to tolerate the slow, 
worn-out teams they have used during 
the past two or three years in what 
they considered temporary arrange- 
ments. 


Mr. Dinsmore also shows in table 
form the comparative value of work 
horses and other farm products. For 
example, in 1918 a farm chunk was 
worth $100 and could be purchased with 
54 bushels of corn; 118 bushels oats; 
45 bushels wheat ; 826 pounds beef cat- 
tle, or 613 pounds of hogs. In Janu- 
ary 1933 the same type of horse was 
worth $75 but it required 312 bushels 
corn; 441 bushels of oats; 153 bushels 
wheat; 1,500 pounds beef cattle, or 
2,300 pounds of hogs to buy the same 
horse. This shows how much greater 
has been the shrinkage in other farm 
products than has been the decline in 
work horses. 


With all these facts before us we 
cannot see but that 
it would be a prof- 
itable project for 
farmers to return 
to the old system 
of producing at 
least enough horses 
and mules to supply 
their own demands 
and to have a good 
team to sell occa- 
sionally. 
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3 KINDS or FARMING 


For the hay that is making in the 
fields, for the grain that is ripening 
in the heads, for the crops that are 
yet to come, Oliver offers outstand- 
ing tools for all three kinds of farm- 
ing—horse, general purpose tractor 
and big power farms. 


For Haying — Oliver hay tools 
are new—proved in the field—mod- 
ern in design. Mower, side delivery 
rake, sulky dump rake and loader— 
each combine quick and complete 
adjustment, with light draft and 
rugged strength. 


For Grain—The Oliver Red 
River Special Thresher and Combine 
are both, built around the famous 
Big Cylinder Assembly—the great- 
est machinery ever devised for 
threshing and saving the grain. 
Both have full 
roller bearing 
equipment, full 
weatherproof 






—— 


fiber pulley equipment — designed 
and built in every part to do finer, 
faster, cleaner threshing. 


And for Power—Oliver Hart- 
Parr Tractors—the Row Crop—1 8-28 
and 28-44. The 4-cylinder valve-in- 
head motors develop their great 
power with real fuel economy. The 
send that power to drawbar or belt 
through an advanced transmission 
that cuts down on the friction that 
steals power. 

For Summer and Fall Tillage 
—Oliver offers the most complete 
line of tillage tools in the world— 
plows, cultivators, harrows, listers, 
fallovators—for both horse and trac- 
tor operation—all built to the high 
standard of quality that has made 
Oliver famous throughout the South. 


See your Oliver Dealer or check the 
tools that interest you on the coupon 
below and return it to your nearest 


Oliver branch. 


LIVER 


PLOWMAKERS FOR THE WORLD 














Name 


Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address— clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington and 17th Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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O 22 x 36 


-28 Tractor 0 32x 56 





Threshers 


OC Bean Thresher 
C0 Rice Thresher 





OC Model A, 10-ft. cut 
0) Model B, 12-ft. cut 
0 Model D, 16-ft. cut 
0 Model F, 20-ft. cut 


D 28 x 46 








Cultivators 
DC 1-Row Riding 
D 1-Row Walking 
O2-Row () Rotary Hoe a) 











Oliver Shares 


0 Mower OC Side Delivery Rake 
OlLoader (© Sulky Dump Rake 
C Manure Spreader PFSR-5 
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LL over the world in great 
A libraries where science and 
art and the lore of the 

ages meet, and in homes where 
dwells love of the good earth 
and its blossoms, a beautiful new 
book is finding a place. A book 
of comparatively few words, yet 
speaking eloquently in color and 
grace and beauty the universal 
language of flowers. A _ book 
wrought by a tiny Mississippi 
woman of dreams dreamed in 
her beloved native state. A book 
that is a life work in itself, yet 
only a part of the life work of 
Hedleston Crane, suc- 
mother of a 


mission 


Florence 
cessful wife and 
most interesting family, founder 
and teacher and “collector of 
revenues’ of the Department of 
Industrial Arts in the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission School in 
Soonchun, Korea, and “big  sis- 
ter’ to every girl in the school. 

Florence Crane herself would 
consider her wifehood and moth- 
erhoed and “big sisterhood.” by 
far the most important work, 
though in the eyes of the world 
Flowers and Folklore From Far 
Korea may perhaps be counted. 
her greatest achievement. The book is published by the 
Sanseido Press of Tokio, Japan, and by the MacMillan 
Company in America. The accuracy of the Hower repro- 
ductions and of their identifying botanical labels have 
been checked by Dr. T. Nakai, of the Imperial University 
of Japan; Dr. T. Ishidoya of Keijo University at Seoul, 
and Dr. Merrill, director of the New York Botanical 
Garden. In its binding and printing the book is a splen- 
did example of fine Japanese craftsmanship. 

As a little girl Florence Hedleston roamed the Mis- 
sissippi hills when dogwood and wild honeysuckle and 
yellow jasmine and violets were in bloom. Her passion- 
ate love of flowers and a heaven sent artistic nature led 
her to express her love for flowers by painting them. 
Florence’s father, the Reverend Doctor Winn David 
Hedleston, was pastor of the Oxiord Presbyterian 
Church. During the past twenty years Dr. Hedleston 
has been Professor of Ethics and Psychology in the Umi- 
versity of Mississippi at Oxford and pastor of the Col- 
lege Hill church, one of the oldest in Mississippi. 

At College Hill the Hedlestons—Southerners for 
many generations—are farm folk, loving the soil and 
growing things only a bit less than they love the neigh- 
bors who are farm folk too. Their beautiful home, 
Sunset Hill, is sanctuary for those in need or trouble, a 
gathering place for happy festivals, a meeting ground 
for home demonstration work, and the haven to which 
the five Cranes from Korea come home on furlough for 
one year out of every seven. Then'there are joyous gath- 
erings of all the Hedleston clan and neighbors and 
friends trom tar and near. 

T WAS from this Southern home that Florence Hedle- 

ston Crane went out as a bride to far Korea twenty 
years ago, with her young missionary husband, John 
Curtis Crane of Yazoo City, Mississippi. Theirs had 
been a college romance on the beautiful campus at “Ole 
Miss”, the love name by which the students call the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

Florence was a frail little woman, hardly more than a 
girl, and the parting might have been more than she 
could bear had she not been well schooled in finding the 
sources Of spiritual strength. There were lonely days 
for her in that far Korean mission among a strange and 
alien people. There were days when love and memory 
and the glory of spring days, fragrant with budding life 
and sweet with familiar flower faces, were all she had to 
remind her of the homeland in Dixie and the home folk 
thousands of miles across the Pacific. 


She was surprised to find so many towers exactly 
like our own Southern flowers and intrigued to find so 
many exotically different. So she got out her water 
colors and began painting them exactly as she found 
them. Sometimes she looked up their genus and species 
in her botany books and sometimes, letting science go 
to the winds, she painted them for sheer love of their 
beauty. Often as she worked in woods or field or gar- 
den, a Korean child or a hoary old man or woman would 
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Oid South gate to Soonchun 
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tell her the quaint legends, thousands upon thousands of 
years old, associated with the flowers she was painting, 
and handed down to them by their mothers and grand- 
mothers. 

Retelling these folk stories to her own three children 
she realized their exquisite beauty and charm, and sud- 
denly it came to her one day that here was a storehouse 
of rare literary material scarcely touched by books 
known to the western world. And so this painting of 
flowers and this gathering of folklore became her hobby. 
Her husband, now the Reverend Doctor 
Crane, deeply learned in the Korean lan- 
guage, helped her by translating other 
folk stories about the flowers from little 
known Korean books. 


EANWHILE the Southern Presby- 

terian Mission had become a large 
and busy one, having need of every 
Christian hand and soul, and Florence 
had been trained from babyhood in the 
giving of herself. The mission needed 
the very talent that she had in order to 
use the natural artistic sense of oriental 
girls as a means of teaching them higher 
ideals of life. 

So Mrs. Crane organized classes in 
industrial arts and taught them herself. 
From this small beginning she has built 
up in these twenty years a splendid in- 
dustrial department in the Watts Girls’ 
School which is rapidly becoming self- 





Cash for Experience 
E SHOULD like to have 


short articles from our Home 
Department readers telling us how 
they made extra money this past 
year. For each article published we 
will pay $2. Such articles should 
be 300 to 600 words in length and 
should be of practical help to farm 
women living in most sections of 
the South. These stories will be 
more interesting if they also tell 
how the money was used. No sto- 
ries entered in this contest will be 
returned. Send to Editor Home 
Department, Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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supporting. The department j; 
now housed in its own fine build. 
ing of native stone. 





. On their furloughs in the 
United States, and through q 
prodigious amount of correspon. 
dence, the Cranes have person- 
ally raised most of the funds for 
this industrial work. The Watts 
School, at a cost of about thirty 
dollars each, takes care of some 
fifty girls a year—child widows, 
deserted children, waifs of the 
street. It teaches these girls the 
message of Christ, the dignity 
and happiness of self-supporting 
work, and the ideals of useful 
womanhood. 


The first industrial work of 
the school was the manufacture 
of fancy buttons. Later lace 
making was substituted, and dur- 
ing the last seven years silk 
weaving has been added. Every 
process of silk making is done 
right there, beginning with the 
raising of the silkworms. Mrs, 
Craneand her girls draw and 
paint the designs for the prints, 
The cloth is sold through indi- 
viduals interested in the mission 
work. Rugs, embroideries, place cards, and other arti- 
cles are also made by the girls. 


IDE by side with this teaching and planning and cor 

respondence which occupies many hours a_ week, 
Mrs. Crane has given her first thought to her home and 
children. Florence, junior, called “Pobai” by her Korean 
nurse to signify that she is a “precious darling,” is now 
seven. Paul is a perfect replica of “grandfather Hedle- 
ston” and is as interesting a young gentleman as ever 
crossed the Pacific five times before attaining the ripe 
age of twelve. Lily, in school for the past two years at 
Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. C., was recently voted “Miss 
Beauty” by the student body. Her red-gold hair, fair 
skin, and deep blue eyes are indeed lovely but not half so 
lovely as the charm and sweetness that distinguish her 

as a true daughter of the South. 


When the Cranes came home on their 
1926 furlough Mrs. Crane brought her 
sketchbook of flower paintings ‘and 
showed it to Mr. George Watts of Dur- 
ham, N. C., known to the people in the 
Soonchun Mission as the “godfather of 
the mission” because of financial and 
spiritual support he always gave it. Mr. 
Watts was so enchanted with the beauty 
and unique quality of the book that he 
suggested its publication. To Florence 
and Curtis Crane, accustomed to spend- 
ing any extra cents they had on the mis- 
sion, the cost of publishing such a book 
With its fifty-six water color plates seem- 
ed more than prohibitive, and they knew 
that publishers would not risk so much 
money on a book not intended to have 4 
great popular demand. Mr. Watts was 
so sure of the tremendous value of the 
work as a scientific contribution and be- 
cause of its beauty that he asked the 
privilege of bearing the expense of pub- 
lication if Mrs. Crane would finish the 
scientific and artistic part of the work. 
Unfortunately Mr. Watts died before 
the book was finished but he left in his 
will a bequest to cover the cost of pub- 
lication. 


So when Flowers and Folklore From 
Far Korea appeared recently, it prov 
to be not only an exquisite piece of af 
tistic and literary and _ scientific work, 
but the expression—the flowering— 
the beautiful personality and spirituality 
of Florence Hedlesto# 
Crane, and a_ living 
memorial to the love of 
beauty abiding in tH 
soul of a great ail’ 
noble man. 


Top—Mrs. Crane 


Korean children 
at play 


Taking a pig to 
market 
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USE MORE STRAWBERRIES 
By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


TRAWBERRIES and cream! 
S Could anything be better for break- 
fast, for a luncheon or dinner dessert, 
or for supper? And yet some people 
demand variety to keep from tiring of 
anything, so we are giving here some 
recipes for strawberry dishes. Most of 
these may easily be adapted to other 
berries or to other ripe fruits. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRIES 

Mash or crush the berries very fine. 
Add half as much sugar as there is 
fruit (measure after it is crushed). 
Allow to stand until a syrup is formed. 
Freeze, using three parts ice to one 
part of salt, or pack in the trays of a 
mechanical refrigerator and stir occa- 
sionally while freezing. 


STRAWBERRY SHERBET 
1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon Jemon 
1 quart strawberries juice 
egg white 
Add sugar to the berries and let 
stand for two hours. Crush. If mix- 
ture does not seem sweet enough more 
sugar may be added. Add lemon juice 
and beaten egg white and freeze. Serve 
in sherbet glasses garnished with 
whipped cream. 


STRAWBERRY SAUCE 


2 cups berries 1% cups 
1 tablespoon butter sugar 
1 egg white 
1 tablespoon granulated sugar 


powdered 


Place the berries in a bowl with the 
granulated sugar and mash lightly. Set 
the bowl in a moderately warm room. 
Beat the butter to a cream, add the 
powdered sugar gradually, working it 
in well. Then add the egg whites beaten 
stiff. Just before serving combine with 
the mashed berries. Serve on pudding 
or ice cream or use as filling for indi- 
vidual pastry shells. 


STRAWBERRY PIE 
strawberries 3 tablespoons flour 
4 cup sugar Powdered sugar 

2 tablespoons butter 

Line a pie pan with plain pastry, fill 
with berries, sprinkle with sugar and 
flour, dot with butter, and cover with 
an upper crust rolled thin. Make a 
vent in the center of the top crust and 
press the edges of the pastry together 
so that the juices will not escape during 
the baking. Bake in a hot oven (450 
degrees F.) for 10 minutes and then 
for 20 to 30 minutes in a moderate oven 
(400 degrees F.). Let cool and serve, 
sprinkling the top of each piece of pie 
with powdered sugar. 


STRAWBERRY MOUSSE 


To sweetened whipped cream add an 
equal quantity of crushed sweetened 


berries. Pack in a mold and freeze by 
immersing in a bucket of salt and ice. 
Or it may be frozen in a mechanical 
refrigerator. Often gelatine is added to 
give body to the mousse. 
-SUN COOKED STRAWBERRY 
PRESERVES 

Cap and wash berries, drain thor- 
oughly, and weigh. For each pound of 
fruit allow a pound of sugar and a cup 
of water or berry juice. Add the water 
or juice to the sugar, and cook until the 
syrup spins a thread. Remove the syrup 
from the fire. Add the fruit and let it 
stand in the syrup overnight. With a 
skimmer remove the berries to platters 
or flat dishes. Cook the syrup again 
until it threads. Pour the hot syrup 
over the berries, cover the platters with 
cheesecloth or glass, and place in the 
direct sunlight. Allow the berries to 
stand in the sunlight for three or four 
days or until the syrup is thick and 
jelly-like in consistency. Pack in clean 
jars and seal. 


OLD FASHIONED STRAWBERRY 
SHORTCAKE 
¥Y% cup shortening 
%4 cup milk 


Butter 
Strawberries 


2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking 
powder 

Y% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 


Mix and sift the dry ing®edients and 
work in the shortening with a knife. 
Gradually add enough milk to make a 
dough. Toss the dough onto a floured 
board and tap and roll to % inch thick- 
Bake in sheets (or cut with a 
biscuit cutter} in a very hot oven (450 
to 475 degrees F.) for 10 to 12 minutes. 
When done split into two parts, butter, 
and put crushed sweetened berries be- 
tween the layers and on top. Serve hot 
with cream. 


ness. 


SWEET STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


% cup shortening 2 teaspoons baking 
344 cup sugar powder 
2 eggs \% teaspoon salt 


Berries 
1% cups pastry flour 


Y% cup milk 


Cream the fat, add the sugar grad- 
ually, continuing until all is added and 
the mixture is of smooth, even con- 
sistency. Separate the eggs. Beat the 
yolks until creamy and add to the 
shortening mixture. Sift flour, measure, 
add baking powder and salt, and sift 
again. Add the flour and milk alter- 
nately. Beat whites ci eggs until stiff 
and cut and fold into batter. Pour 
into two well greased layer cake tins 
and bake in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees F.). Turn out and cool. Spread 
one layer with crushed, sweetened ber- 
ries. Place the second layer on top and 
cover the whole with more berries. 
Top with whipped cream. Serve at 
once. 





WHAT a BREAK 
for Billy 


He just loves his 
Post Toasties ... and 
he gets it every day! 
(His mother knows 


it’s good for him!) 


OW often youngsters 
scorn the foods you know 
are good for them! But here’s 
one they simply love to eat! 
Post Toasties!... that’s the 
kind of breakfast food that 
makes them ask for dig help- 
ings! And no wonder! These 
honey-colored flakes are so 
crisp and crunchy in their 
bowls of milk or cream. How 
grand they taste whether you 
serve them plain, or topped 
off with fruits or berries. 


Post Toasties is made from 
tender toasted hearts of corn 
that turn to energy—quick/It’s 
the wake-up food for children 
and grown-ups, too. Just try 
Post Toasties for tomorrow’s 
breakfast—and every day—and 
see how fine it is! Post Toasties 
is a product of General Foods. 


* 
BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Join Post’s Junior Detective 
Corps! Send your name and 
address, with TWO Post Toast- 
ies box-tops, to Inspector Post, 
care of General Foods, Battle 
Creek, Mich., for a big, shiny 
badge and Detective Manual. 
(Offer expires Oct. 15, 1933) 
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Strawberry shortcake with whipped cream. 































































I got hem 4 93 = 
aa hem $98 


You can too if you 
see your dealer 
at once! 














Ive always wanted some genuine 
NESCO Royal White Enameled Ware... 


Now | have 5 Pieces—a Percolator, Convex Kettle, 
Lipped Sauce Pan, Tea Kettle and Convex Sauce Pan 


Why shouldn’t you also brighten your kitchen and 
lighten your work iby taking advantage of this 
generous offer NOW? The NESCO WEEK price— 
$2.98—for this five-piece set, is less than half what 
you ordinarily pay. 


This opportunity is yours ONLY during 
NATION-WIDE 


NESCO WEEK 


May 15th to 27th 


Call at your dealer during NESCO WEEK—when he 
is authorized to give you this -special price on the 
5-piece set of NESCO Royal White Enameled Ware— 
with every NESCO Kerosene Stove and Range, re- 
gardless of size or price. 

Don’t risk losing this opportunity through delay. 
Start your Royal “White Kitchen NOW. Ask your 
dealer about NESCO WEEK— if he hasn’t the in- 
formation—write us immediately, giving his name and 
address. We'll arrange for you to thave this offer. 


Rice su u 





This positive 
flame control 
effectively 
prevents flame 
creeping =p 
or smokin; Dy); 











Gratesin stant- 
removable 

nd easily 

cleaned. 











and Stamping Company 
270 North Twelfth Gursat. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tue No. 75 
Model, below at left,.is the 
ideal large capacity range, 
moderately priced. Below 
atrightisthe No.750— 
leader of the NESCO line, 
@ range with tremendous 
cooking capacity. The No. 
214-1104, shown at right, 
is designed for average 
cooking requirements. 
Can be equipped withoven 
at slight additional cast. 


Fiame comes 
into direct con- 















assuring rapid 
heating and 
fuel economy. 





Flat bottomed 
fuel tank with 
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opening 
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AN by a budget. It is not always 
enough to do lots of canning. 
One should can according to the needs 
of one’s own family and according to 
a plan made at the beginning of the 
season. Such a plan will vary in ac- 
cordance with the number of weeks 
during the year when few or no fresh 
vegetables and fruits are to be had. 
Most nutritionists say that for the 
diet to be entirely adequate, vegetables 
other than potatoes and dried beans 
must be served twice daily; tomatoes 
at least three times a week, and fruits 
at least once a day. 

Counting one-half cup for one serv- 
ing it is easy enough to figure the 
number of quarts of fruits and vege- 
tables needed per per- 
son. For example, if 
there are six mem- 
bers of the family 
and canned vegeta- 
bles and fruits must 
be used 26 to 30 
weeks out of the year, 
we could work out a 
table similar to the 
one below. This pro- 
vides only one vege- 
table per day and 
presupposgs that 
greens of some kind 
are had fresh from 
the garden each day, 
even in the coldest part of the winter. 
If there is probability that the winter 
garden will be kilted the allowance of 
vegetables should be doubled. No 
provision is made in this table for can- 
ned meats, jellies, jams, preserves, 
conserves, pickles, sauces, etc. :— 

2% TO 30 WEEKS 


aa oe 
we an a = a 
7) Yo. >So Es 
Vegetables S £ 3 = = se g 
and Fruits eg am 69S UE Le 
& Cy 3 3 Ou, 
BS ze Of OS 
"TOMAtOES — o.ccacccee 3 78 19 57 
Corn or beets..... 1 26 6% 19% 
WAAR can aicacnasuencs 1 26 6% 19% 
String beans ...... 1 26 6% 19% 
Soup mixture or 
other vegetables. 1 26 6% 19% 
POACNOS «0.0 ccccccne 2 tov) 15 45 
DEINE scwensceuess 2 (ot) 15 45 
Pears or cherries..1 30 73%4 22% 


Apple sauce, plums, 

figs, other fruits. 2 60 15 45 

TOTAL...... 14 392 971%, 292% 

Plan Your Garden to Meet Your 
Canning Needs.—A great many women 
who know what they want to can do 
not know how much garden space to 
allow each vegetable. Of course, the 
safest way is to have an oversupply. 
Generally, some of the surplus can be 
sold to good advantage, and often an 
exchange can be made with a neighbor. 
The Virginia Extension Service gives 
the following table which ought to be 
of help, although figures are only ap- 
proximate :— 





Quantity of No. Lbs. No. Qts. 

Product Fresh to Fresh in Canned 

Can 1 Qt. 1 Bu. to1 Bu. 
Greens....... 3pounds 12 pounds 4 
Tomatoes.... 3 pounds pounds 18 
Beans, snap.. 2pounds 28pounds 12 


Beans, butter 


(In hull).. 4 quarts 28 pounds ° 


Peas (In hull) 4quarts 28 pounds 
oe 8 small ears 
Sree 2 pounds 

Asparagus.... 4pounds 40 pounds 
Squash...... 4pounds 40 pounds 10 
Beets, carrots 2% pounds 6) pounds 20 
ee, See 1% quarts 

Peaches...... 2% pounds @ pounds 25 
POGSE. c0scnes 2pounds 50 pounds 
Apples....... 2pounds SOpounds 25 


Canning for Baby.—Where there 
are babies in the family it is wise to 
can some things especially for them. 
They can not always eat the coarser 
foods that are provided for the rest of 
the family so it is recommended that 
small bottles of tomato juice and fruit 
juices be put up for them. 


SOME CANNING Nieebetinne 9 
By THE EDITOR 





Canning Supplics.—It is not too 
early to buy now all the canning sup- 
plies that will be needed this summer, 
Scarcely any homes have enough con- 
tainers on hand, even though all can- 
ning is to be done in glass and jars 
were saved from last year. It is 
a good plan to check over all jars on 
hand to see how many there are, to 
see if wire clamps need tightening, 
and to order new tops or lids, screw 
bands, good quality rubbers, and other 
supplies. Under no_ circumstances 
should rubbers be used a second time. 
The risk is too great. If any tin cans 
are used these probably will be of the 
sanitary type and there should be an 
extra supply of lids and the can sealer 
should be in perfect 
order. A steam pres- 
sure canner should 
be used to can all 
meats and its use is 
desirable with non- 
acid vegetables, es- 
pecially corn and 
peas. There are a 
number of successful 
types and makes, all 
of which apply the 
same principle, and 
them are 
quite inexpensive. 
Tomatoes, rhubarb, 
and all fruits may 
be successfully canned in a hot water 
canner or in the oven of the stove. It 
is also a good plan to buy early the 
salt, sugar, pectin, vinegar, spices, and 
other supplies of that type which will 
be needed during the season. 


some of 


An Extra Supply —Not only should 
one plan an extra supply of all canned 
and preserved products to provide for 
visitors and emergencies but there is 
always some sale for fancy products. 
This is one way to make extra money. 


Directions for Canning.—Even in 
the South, climate and other conditions 
vary enough in each state to make 
it advisable to follow the recipes rec- 
ommended by its extension service for 
the use of heme demonstration and 
4-H club members. These recipes are 
free for the asking, A postal card 
addressed to your state home demon- 
stration agent will bring you printed 
directions for canning. Commer- 
cial firms which manufacture canning 
equipment and supplies also send out 
free information on canning which not 
only is based on sound principles of 
canning and preserving but which is 
particularly adapted to the .use of 
their own products. We especially 
commend to you the firms whose ad- 
vertisements appear in our publication. 

STATE HOME DEMONSTRATION 

AGENTS OF THE SOUTH 


Alabama—Helen Johnston, College of Ag- 
riculture, Auburn, Ala. 

Arkansas—Connie J. Bonslagel, 524 Post 
Office Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


Florida — Flavia Gleason, State College, 


Tallahassee, Fla . 
Georgia—Lurline Collier, College of Agrt- 
culture, Athens, Georgia. 
Kentucky - Myrtle Weldon, Experiment 
Station, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Louisiana—Ellen Lenoir, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La 
Maryland—Venia M. Kellar, College of Ag- 
riculture, College Park, Md. 
Mississippi—May Cresswell, A. & M. Col- 
lege, State College, Miss. 
North Carolina—Mrs. Jane S. McKinaem 
College of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. 
Oklahoma—Norma M. Brumbaugh, ¢ College 
of Agriculture, Stillwater, Okla he 
Seuth Carolina—Lonny I. Landrum, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, 
Tennessee— Margaret Ambrose, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Texas—Mildred Horton, Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, Texa 
Virginia—Maude E. Wallace, College of 
Agriculture, Blacksburg, Virginia. 








West Virginia—Gertrude Humphries, West 
Virginia Ag. College, Morgantown, W.Va 
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For Public Health 

By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 

ROM a reliable source we are in- 

formed that of each dollar the 
American people spends for medicines, 
physicians, nurses, hospitals, etc., only 
3.3 cents goes to pay the expense of 
public health protection. 

Our total investment in the cure and 
prevention of disease, according to the 
final report of the committee on the 
cost of medical care, is $3,656,000,000 
annually. 

Of this amount 29.8 per cent goes to 


physicians, 23.2 to hospitals, 18.2 for 
drugs and patent medicines, 12.2 to 
dentists, 5.5 to nurses, 3.4 to quacks 


and the various cults, and 3.3 for pub- 
lic health. 

It is interesting but most embar- 
rassing to learn that although $360,000,- 
000 is our annual investment in patent 
medicine, and the sum of $193,000,000 
is gathered in by the quacks, only Sizi.- 
000,000 is invested for health protec- 
tive measures. In other words, our 
investment in curative measures is ap- 
proximately 30 times that for health 
protection. 

During recent years the tremendous 
burden imposed by typhoid fever, ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, and many other 
communicable diseases has been much 
relieved largely by the instrumentality 
of organized public health service. Still 
there remains much to be done. The 
burden is still exceedingly weighty on 
those least able to bear its crushing ef- 
fect. Filth borne diseases are still reap- 
ing a large toll from among the poor 
people whose homes are small, over- 
crowded, and unsanitary. Tuberculo- 
sis is especially prevalent in that group 
of population where food is scarce and 
where people do not have a balanced 
ration. 

In these times of stress and strain 
our public health departments, local, 
state, and national, should be expanded 
because of the increased need, rather 
than contracted as the uninformed or 
the politically minded would have us 
believe. 

In my own state we are spending 
more money to bury the tuberculosis 
dead each year than would be neces- 
sary to add to our present budgets, in 
order to control the Great White 
Plague. Moreover, I really feel that 
almost any county in the United States 
could with greater prudence dispense 
with its sheriff and its police than with 
its health department. 





We are making some progress with 
our modern civilization, of course, but 
there are many ways in which we could 
markedly improve our system of public 
as well as private investments. I look 
forward to the day when not a soul 
born or privileged to live under the 
Stars and Stripes will be without the 
Protective influence of a well organ- 
ized and effectively operated depart- 
ment of public health. 





UNIVERSITY 4-H CLUB HOUSE 

IVE Pulaski County 4-H club girls 
' are living in the 4-H club house in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, where expenses 
of getting a college education are re- 
duced to the minimum. 

Ruth Merritt and Carrie Boyd, of 
Jacksonville; Esta Allison, of Laster; 
Faye V aughn and Iva Harness, of Oak 
Grove, are the five. Faye Vaughn is 
attending the University on the Elise 
A. Lake Scholarship which she won in 
1931 hecause of her excellent scholastic 
record in school and for her outstand- 
ing work as a 4-H club girl. 

Iva Harness is also attending the 
University on a scholarship which was 
offered by the International Harvester 
Company for outstanding poultry work, | 
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For Beginner or Champion 


HOME CANNING 


Easier, Safer and More 


*Mrs. W. H. Miller, 
of Lathrop, Calif., 

won more than 
2363 ribbons—as well 
as many cash prizes 
—in canning con- 
tests. Mrs. Miller 
uses KERR JARS. 


meolateliiliaolmalia 


KERR JARS 


and CAPS 


—say Millions of 


Satisfied Users 


No matter whether this is your first season 
of home canning or if you have won many 
prizes for home canning, you will find 
Kerr Jars and Caps more convenient, more 


certain and more economical. 





Choose the Style That 


Suits You Best 


Kerr Jars are made of clear crystal flint glass in all 
sizes and in four styles—Kerr Mason (Round); Kerr 
Mason (Square); Kerr Wide Mouth Mason, and Kerr 
Economy Jars. Many prefer Kerr 
Wide Mouth Mason or Kerr Econ- 
omy Jars because the wide mouth 
makes them easier to clean, to ar- 
range contents attractively, and 
pack whole fruits and vegetables, or 
large pieces of meat. Use which- 
ever style of jar you prefer. 





For ALL Methods of 
Canning 

Kerr Jars and Kerr gold-lacquer- 
ed Caps containing the natural 
gray sealing composition, are 
adapted for processing in pressure 
cooker, oven, hot water bath, steam 
cooker—or for open kettle can- 
ning. The sealing composition is 
not affected by boiling water or 
steam. NO RUBBER RINGS 
REQUIRED, 












Cheapest and Best 





DIRECTIONS ~ ay) 


teed. Harold Somers, Inc., “Brooklyn, N 


Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
;| andkillsall fies. Neat, clean, con- 
i} venient. Lasts all season, Made of 
metal. Can‘tspill ortip over. Can't 
soil, or injure enythine Guaran- 


DAISY FLY KILLER 





e 
Until able—and found out about 
lets CNagueqs 8 p Remned 
everybody. This safe, 







FREE! facks*sctl At your druggist’s—25c. 
es NRan 





burn. Only 10c. 


"TU MS" Su: Quick me solic , 


she learned why she was always miser- 
R Tab- 
dy}. Now she gets along fine with 

lependable, all-vegetable lax- 
ative brought quick relief and quiet nerves because it 
cleared her system of poisonous wastes—made bowel 
action easy and regular. Thousands take NR daily. 
It’s such a sure, pleasant corrective. Mild, non-habit- 
forming. No bad after-effects. 





“Splitting” Headaches 





TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


acid indigestion, 


10c 





Jars’’— Buy KERR Jars 








For Canning ALL Fruits, 
Vegetables, Pickles, Poultry, 
Meats, Game, Etc. 


Kerr Caps require no muscular strength 
to seal or to open—seal permanently air- 
tight — eliminate mold and spoilage. 
These gold-lacquered Caps are not af- 
fected by vinegar, fruit or vegetable acids. There are 
no unsanitary crevices in Kerr Jars and Caps into 
which food juices can creep—the food can touch only 
the inside of the glass jars and the smooth inner 
surface of the gold-lacquered Lids. 


No Guessing = You KNOW Kerr Jars 
Are Sealed Positively Air-Tight 


The exclusive Kerr “spoon test” tells 
you instantly whether jars are proper- 
ly sealed. No waiting, watching or 
worrying. When jars are cold, merely 
tap the Lid with 
a spoon. A clear 
ringing note in- 
dicates a perfect 
seal. Also the Lid 
will be curved 


slightly inward. 
- sa E e Any information you may 
need on canning fruits, 
vegetables, poultry or meats BY ANY 
METHOD will be found in Kerr Can- 
ning Literature which is yours for the 
asking. Merely send post card or letter 
with your name and address to Kerr 
Glass Mfg. Corp., 761 Main St., Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma, — 








FRUIT JARS 
AND CAPS 


Don’t Buy Just “Fruit 








Special Home Clubs! 


The clubs listed below give you a wide range of reading material especially selected for 


everyone in the home. 
$ 1 \ 


HOME CLUB No. 6275 


PREECE OREO 3 yr. All for Oniy nf 


eR INEON occ cc ones One aens 


Big Magazines 


LE I ED | Me 72 Issu nl 

Illustrated Mechanics ......... } Ze $ es Oo y 
American Peultry Journal .... 1 Yr. , 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist....2 Yrs. Your new or renewal two years’ sub- 





scription for The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist is already check- 


HOME CLUB No. 6’ 
és — ed. Just mark a cross opposite the other 
























American Fruit Grower...... -1 Yr. All fer Only . 

Gta... eo four (4) magazines you select and re- 
Everyday Life . Ses: SS turn the ccupon below with only $1.00 
Gentlewoman Magazine 1 Yr. $ and you will recive all five magazines. 
some oo ee 1 Tr 
-rogressive Farmer-Ruralist. 2 Yrs oe . 

Renewal Subscripticns Will Be 
HOME CLUB No. 6295 Extended 
Pathfinder (Weekly) ........ 26 issues All for Onty ( ) Meedlocraft .......ccccccscce ! Year 
Good Stories soeeee 1 Yr. ( ) The Country Home..... 1 Year 
Everyday Life .... ( ) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine 1 Year 
Home Friend $ ( ) Gentlewoman Cagast RO csccce 1 Year 
Poultry Culture ‘es ( ) Good Stories . cs 1 Year 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist....2 Yrs. ( ) Heme Friend ... i Year 
( ) Hlustrated Mechanics 1 Year 
HOME CLUB No. 6305 ( ) Peultry Suecees ate { Year 
( ) Woman's Wor | Year 
Woman's World ........ 000 1 Yr. All for Onty (X) The reste Farmer-Rural- 
Home Friend ..........++.+++ 1. ¥e. le i al ects wee 2 Years 
Tllustrated Mechanics .... -ol Ye | 
Home Circle .. +. .1 Yr $ Cut out, mail today with name, address J 
Gentlewoman Magaz ) Tr and one dollar ya 
-rogressive Farmer- Ruralist 2 Yre - 


Write the number of the club you select, on a separate sheet of paper, and send it to us 
with proper remittance together with your name and address. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


































Cuts and Buins need S ) ra y O rc h Q rd 


and Gardenfa% 


Every year aphis 
(plant lice) thrips, leaf hoppers and 
similar insects attack some of your 
crops. It may be melons, cucumbers, 
cabbage, tomatoes or similar garden 
crops or it may be flowers, shrubs or 
fruit. A teaspoonful of * ‘Black Leaf 40” 
to a gallon of water will control these 
ests. Spray and destroy them. 
Used For Many Years—Since 1910 
“Black Leaf 40” has been used by gar- 
deners, fruit growers, flower growers 
and farmers. A little“ “Black Leaf P 


SALLY 40” goes a long way for it kills 


both by fumes and contact. A/so 


sooo Cowell ~*~ CARTER effective when mixed with 


slacked lime and used as a dust. 
rite for full instructions 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Every mother’s dutiful Corp., inc. Louisville,Ky. 4 
Wise, unselfish, true! 
That’s why she’s so beautiful. 
Don't you think so, too? 


OuT OF Miss DIXI-’s BANDBOX 


Se te ee ee 





















































cs se . Wat Makes Mortuers BEAUTIFUL? 


A.’ gibt a beautiful person you’ hegins to show on their faces in an ug- 
are,” said a young man toa very liness that offsets any possible beauty 





old mother . . . not his own! of face or form. 

Vise mothers keep a jar of ‘Vaseline’ “I ought to be beautiful! I am eighty Love—an all-absorbing interest in ° 
header et handy for the inevitable years old,” replied the Beautiful Lady. others—is the easiest ie to self-for- Next time you buy 
cuts and scratches, bumps and k-urns In that sentence she summed up the getfulness. Loving people and things 
which children seem to fall heir to. | whole idea of all this beauty business, and life is perhaps the greatest single calomel ask for 
It's the safe, dependable treatment rec- | for it certainly should be the goal of recipe for lasting charm. 
ommended by doctors the world over. tees ogee - a to grow aia x dae aa 
Soothes, ke with the sore — clean, And that’s the secret of why moth- giving quality that mothers acquire 


promotes the growth of healthy tissues. ers are beautiful! They make their almost automatically. They have to 
Prevents scars,too. No medicinecabinet | faces what thev are. Thev put ito learn very early in the game of being 
is complete without both jars andtubes. | them—not onto them—what it takes to @ mother that Johnny and Mary can- 
make them beautiful. not be expected to be quite perfect, and 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE Then what is this quality, this in- they come to carry over this tolerance TRADE MARK REG. 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK tangible beauty that all mothers pos- into the realization that men and 


3 a i ites os i a women, with all their faults, are only 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. sess, for certainly all mothers have not ichtliens eek Mas deed ae 





B : : perfect features. It is well to stop a 
If youdon tsee it you are not getting the moment, in this quest for the correct Heart’s content—and its opposite— Th sified A. wafimed 
eS product of Chesebrough Mfg. | face cream or the most flattering pow- leave very readable imprints upon the . ond Ferm N 
, Cons'd., 17 State St., New York.| der, to realize that not all womanly human countenance. A great preacher calomel compound tab- 
beauty comes from the things we put urges “an inner core of quietness.” lets that are Nausealess 
on our faces, however right and neces- Young people might call it poise. But —Safe—Sure. 
sary these things may be. It is well whether you call it contentment or 
| n for young mothers, old mothers, mid- spiritual peace or poise, and at what- 10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. ° 
dle-aged mothers—or even for young ever age you acquire it, it gives a very 


Ag ae girls who want to possess some day real beauty that shines resplendently in ANY PHOTO EN LARGED 


= the beauty that shines in their mothers’ a woman's face. 


Bete oe ry : : 2 Size 8x10inches 
faces—to re alize that this kind of Wisdom comes to mothers by natural | gf Smaller if desired. Cc 
beauty is the foundation of all real process through the years. And wis- | otbust form. groups, land- 
beauty. dom, knowing and appreciating the true Part of group picture. Safe 


and the beautiful in Nature, Art, Sci- nteed. Fein 
mal 
SEND NO MONEY 33" re ete fi 


! : fs ence, Life, is a sure basis for beauty 
50 Personality Plus? Plus what? Plus rit. Youn; |x eee cee ee 
fal ME CAN te 7 Pe E of personality and of the spirit. Young | 2203 refutes” vay postman ate nls ‘potaces 
Unselfishness and Love and Wisdom pip or send 49c with order and we 
SEALER x : people may possess some of this beauty | Big 76xZo-inen ent ement sent C. 0.0. fas 
and Tolerance and Experience and all : : ‘ cand we pay postage. Take advantage 4 
through education, which may be self- ng offer ‘now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 






T IS, don’t you agree, the beauty of 





Can in tin. The cheap- 




























































a. amalos?. ai vay | those other character qualities which wh : . STANDARD ART STUDI os 
est, easiest, safest way c — education—the reading of books and _ | 908 West Lake Street, Dept. i CHICAGO. ILLINOM 
for all canning — use} ¢an make of the art of living a gra- z : 
5 ee e, ae dig k newspapers—interest in and study of 
same cans 3 times —]| cious, beautiful thing! It is, in other it tl ak tunmiiiaia’ ak aamians” ee 
order from your Dealer.| words, beauty of spirit. ah NRE Sts oO peceghe: A New Member of the 
Mictte kar dnformation. A AES ae which open the eyes and make them Cutieura Family 
younger | i ote ee ae dae oe ee 
‘ : glow with the joy of living. 
BURPEE CAN SEALER CO.| swers, “you can't expect us to acquire “ene : CUTICURA 
07 North Kildare Avense | all these at once!” ea a eh hae i? Shaving Cream 
“HICAGO, ILL. : : snatcher—of spiritual beauty. Experi- e 
Certainly not! But every one of you : : 1 1 1 : P 1 A beard softener and s 
2 —_— : _f BR ser ag Rig Peeper), Saag ng ence, even sad or hard experience, mel- skin-tonic combined ! 
pus fag Aer bic ' lows and softens and glorifies one face As oft degiere oragidreas: Getsoure 
ha, : hrs . — sapaniied — : - and hardens and sours and embitters Laboratories, Malden, 
SKIN TROU BLES “gt ee saa ers wee ry <a ¢ ap 5» another. It is for you to decide wheth- 
wh od va ras we ui .“ nig vay er your experiences shall be written GLADI (@) Lu 
@ Pimples, Freckles, Tan and Liverspots BAG CHESKS Wil WEMUEE. 25 = eauty on your face in lines of beauty or ugli- 
quickly removed with this easy to use experts have to admit that! But this 251 4Souvenir( Yellow), 4 Orange Quees 
deep pore cleanser that clears, bleaches other beauty grows instead of fading. —" (Orange),3 Virginia Red), 3 Purest 
and beautifics. 80c at your Druggists or : : Of course I do not mean by all this of All White), 3 Herada( Lavender). 
direct from The OJ’S Beauty Lotion Co., Every woman can have it whether she reretse ih of Wisd 1 3 Osalin(Pisk). 20 Bulblets as Abovt 
Shreveport, La. is seventeen or seventy. “ps "a a to bs 7 0 r ex am 5c Two Lots for 25¢ 
ove an nselfishness an xperi- = 1 F paid 
Of course no beauty expert can tell ence and Tol ee : mo 100 Mixed for 50¢-- Pes 
rauty x ence and Tolerance, and Contentment Che. Regal Bulb Co., Dept.20, Westport, Comm 
you how to acquire spiritual beauty. merely as “beauty aids,” as if I said to = a bere 2 
bag ceed jy on ng Screg at you “Be tolerant and you'll be beauti- | 3 ad P Don’t Lose Hope pk 
this task. ut your beauty adviser can fy].” ; = 
S ’ } ul.” I just want to co y Ww 
BEAUTY LOTION help by pointing out to you that it ts il oul pelts a eg Mr. R. E. Proctor, Cinco, W. Va., wae » 
° ° ‘ 4 r & : é “ 1 us 
Beauty, and it can be cultivated. - : 1 was partly bald for ten years. Recently | tne, 
“The Quickest Way to Beauty”’ : , os ted neglect the creamings and powderings bso < f+ goa Mg and now have hair 2 inene 35 
Self-forgetfulness — utter unselfish- about which this column naturally has | sapaNeEsE OWL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, iis use 
i ; ; ri r dness g ha loose dan 
a ness—is the first steppingstone to spir- so much to say .. . to convey the | DY, thousands for Prive 60°. coing Sete. come 00. All 78, 
itual beauty. And that is the reason thought that you may, at the very in- | (russists. FREE Booklet, “Truth About the Hair vet vo 
7 ‘ 3 *s # National Remedy Co., Desk E, 56 W. 45th St., New 93 
most mothers possess this beauty so stant you are forgetting the cold cream, ——ee Sig 
‘THIS MONTH 8 yf wholly! With most mothers unselfish- be cultivating a still greater beauty for Get Low Prices ma 
PE . - ° ° e ’ 
soca, & EXTRA cotta ness is an ingrained habit. On the con- your children to look upon on Mother’s Be xes = 
Ginghams, Percaies, Prints, Voiles, | trary, most very young people find it Day twenty years hence. It is wise, of on Se ae 
eer op Shirunes. Crenes. ote. hard to forget self to be more course, to take care of your physical SS and 
e 1 Cc use ig savi yar Ce > > Q r. r 
(ee vpoee! ay of poe poopie - as o orge Sen : ¥ ; , Z , A , > u E ¥ AMUN HR tHE Baskets Or 
New patterns, fine quality der drosaes. interested in others than in themselves. loveliness, too. But real beauty must Whiltn ieoain Rt 
SEND NO MONEY 97 beet fe ee el ‘v2 . fF « ve > > ofecti 2e , Free Catalog! Shows you howyou 
acetate 2s'yarde ony If they never acquire the habit of self-  « ver be the reflection of beauty from ean cave money by ezon aioct fo 
epaid, mone h orde ¥ a > 26 ’ arqges Fe 
$1,29. prepaid. money with order Set- | forgetfulness, their self-centeredness within! Basket Factory in Pra Mg ” ben 
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NEW SUMMER MODELS 


HE raglan shoulders and surplice lines are excellent features of this 

dainty frock, No. 7878, which is becoming to all types of figures. The skirt 
has straight lines and concealed plait fullness to give comfortable width. Hand- 
kerchief linen, plain or printed crepe, cotton prints, or gingham may be used. 
Designed in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 
45% yards of 39-inch material. 





A dress of this type, No. 7874, is most serviceable and comfortable for sum- 
mer, especially if it is made of a dark, cool material. The 
skirt is mounted on an underbody, over which the surplice 
waist is arranged. Comfortable fullness is afforded by 
plaits below the deep diagonal yoke portions. The lines 
of this model are particularly becoming to the larger fig- 
ure. Designed in sizes 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 
inches bust measure. Size 
46 requires 4% yards of 39- 
inch material. 






























Red checked gingham, 
with organdy for the col- 
lar, was chosen for this 
lovely frock for the young 
girl, No. 7890. Percale, dot- 
ted Swiss, or pique is also 
suggested. The drop shoul- 
der line is most becoming. 
Designed in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 2 yards of 35-inch 
material, with % yard for 
the collar. 

In this pleasing model 
for a little miss, No. 7897, 
the yoke portions are cut 
long on the shoulders to 

















7897 


form short sleeve extensions, and groups of plaits afford full- 
ness in the skirt. Handkerchief linen in white or pastel 
shades, dimity, or dotted Swiss would be nice. Designed in 
sizes 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 2 requires 1% yard of 32-inch 
material. 


A small yoke section, and a wide insert, both in pointed 
a outline, are lengthened by skirt portions that flare slightly in 
this Pretty frock for misses, No. 7887. The waist has the new bateau neckline, 
Pleasing puff sleeves, and a wide crush girdle. Graceful and attractive is this 
dainty frock, which is suitable for crepe de Chine, organdy, or dimity. Designed 
m sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years, with corresponding bust measure 29, 31, 33, 
35, and 37 inches. Size 15 requires 334 yards of 39-inch material. 


7 qonirring forms the trimming on this pretty frock for the younger miss, No. 
voile The skirt is cut with straight lines and a very slight flare. As shown here 
< € was used, but crepe, dotted Swiss, or any sheer material would be nice. De- 
Signed in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Size 12 requires 234 yards of 39-inch 





‘eee 





Or : +s : ; 
er patte rns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer- 
mi oso 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents each or two 
‘cents. For other patterns, send for Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
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hing desi Price 10 cents. 


hte SINS for women, misses, and children. 








Lost... 


a sunny disposition, age 2. 


NCE upon a time you had a little 

girl who prattled happily all day 
long. And now . fretful, petulant, 
clinging to your skirts .. . you just can’t 
do a thing with her! What can be the 
matter? Perhaps you say *‘Just peevish- 
ness!"’ 

But... is it? 


Mother, have you ever considered that 
constipation might cause your young- 
ster’s change of disposition? It is child- 
hood’s commonest ailment, and the 
definite handicap of fully 90% of all 
children! 


Your child’s health habits may be 
regular, but that does not necessarily 
mean thorough elimination of intestinal 
wastes. These wastes send their poisons 
through the system, affecting the nerves 
and retarding development. 


“Balanced diet’ not always adequate 


You carefully supervise the nursery diet- 
list . . . you allow “‘ over-time’’ when it 
comes to sun and exercise. But, in spite 
of your conscientious efforts, your child 
may be suffering from constipation, 
brought on by a childish negligence 
beyond your control . . . too ‘*busy”’ 
playing to spare the proper time! 


When you notice your child is weepy, 
fretful, whiny . or has no appetite 
. .. or doesn’t want to play with the 
favorite toys or the favorite playmates 
. .. the chances are that mow is the time 
for a laxative. 


But, mother, be careful of the laxative 
you give your child! For some laxatives, 
especially those made for adult use, are 
too strong, too drastic in action to be 
suitable for children. Even when they 


are given in reduced doses, this type of 
laxative may do more harm than good! 


Give your child Fletcher’s Castoria 


Chas. H. Fletcher's Castoria is a simple 
vegetable preparation, made especially for 
children. And children do not fuss and 
whimper when told that they must take 
it. They like it because # tastes good. 
And it is actually settling to delicate 
stomachs. It does not gripe . . . it isnot 
habit-forming. 


Your physician will tell you that 
Fletcher’s Castoria contains no harsh, 
harmful drugs, NO NARCOTICS. It is 
a gentle, safe, effective remedy for the re- 
lief of constipation in children from 
baby-age to eleven years. Purchase a bot- 
tle at your druggist’s today—the new 
family size is the most economical way to 
buy it. And be sure of this—that the sig- 
nature Chas. H. Fletcher is on the carton! 
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constipation 
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THEY MUST BE GOOD! 
AND THEY ARE GOOD! 





Delicious 
tender 


flaky 


Why, everybody 
seems to be order- 
ing these famous 
PREMIUM FLAKES 
by the 1-pound or 
2-pound package. 
Their unfailing 





high quality is the one big reason for their 


tremendous popularity. Find out for your- 
self how good PREMIUM FLAKES really are. 
Just say to your grocer what millions are 
saying <<<: “I want those famous PREMIUM 


FLAKEs! I hear they’re the very best.” 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE RECIPES 


Right on the package. More in- 
side. And a whole bookful free. 
Just write for the latest “Menu 
Magic.” Address National Bis- 
cuit Company, 449 W, 14th St, 
New York City. 












RED DEVIL LYE! 


everywhere economize this way. 
only Red Devil Lye... 
as lye packers. 
barns, 


poultry houses, pig pens, 


Devil Lye. 


B. T. BABBITT, Inc. ° 





superior lye for sanitary purposes. 
solution of lye in the swill to prevent hog cho- 
lera. You'll save money if you always use Red 
Full directions on every can. 


all 


Established 1836 





Make your SOAP SUPPLY 
for a few pennies with 
+ 


Turn your waste grease and fatty scraps into 
good quality hard soap with Red Devil Lye. 5!/2 
Ibs. of melted grease makes 10 Ibs. of good soap. 
Full directions on the can. Thousands of women 
Be wise. 
it’s your guarantee of 
the best results, backed by 100 years experience 
Use lye for all the hard-to-clean 
places like floors, cellars, toilets. Out houses, dairy 
need this 
Use a light 
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Use 
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Pressure Cookers— 


Write today for extreme 





a DEPT. H 


“LIVE AT HOME>: 
BARGAIN PRICES 


Home Can Sealers — Tin Cans 


low prices and full particulars on how to 
Build a Bank Account with Tin Cans, 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


“Oldest and Largest Home Canning Equipment House in the South” 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 




















Read our advertising columns 
for new offers by our advertis- 
ers. Write for their catalogs. 
You’ll save money by it. 





















60 Monument'l9 


le) For a limited time to advertise our 
= 
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wonderful values, We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed, Write for information, 
Memorial Company 


Dept. B-10, 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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How My GARDEN GROWS 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Y MARCH 25 I had finished mak- 

ing from one to three plantings of 
the following semi-hardy vegetables: 
beets, cabbage plants, carrots, lettuce, 
mustard, onion plants, onion sets, onion 
seed, English peas, Irish potatoes, 
radishes, spinach, and turnips. 

The last week in March I planted 
two rows of Early Surprise corn for 
early roasting ears. Another planting 
has just been made, and every two to 
three weeks from now until July 15 
another will be put in. 

My first planting of bush snapbeans 
was made March 28. This is early here 
in the mid-South but the chance is 
worth taking. The second one was 
made April 15, and the third around 
May 1. By making a new planting 
every two weeks until late August or 
early September I will have this ex- 
cellent vegetable available all the time. 

I am going to plant a double row of 
both Kentucky Wonder snapbeans and 
Carolina or Sieva pole butterbeans this 
week. In addition I will put in a couple 
of rows of Henderson Bush Limas 
right away, followed by a second plant- 
ing of them in June. 

To supplement my early planting of 
beets I will plant another row this week 
or next. For my first planting I put in 
Crosby’s Early Egyptian, but for the 
second I will use Detroit Dark Red. 
This variety is especially good for 
pickling. 

My first setting of tomatoes has just 
been made. Another row will be put 
in about May 15 and still another in 
June. I prefer the Marglobe for my 
first and second plantings, and Stone 
for the third. This is an especially 
good variety for canning. 

I shall stake and prune my first two 
settings. A stake about five to six feet 
long is driven in the ground about a 
foot, and about three inches from the 
main stalk. As the plant grows I will 
tie it up loosely with cotton strings, 
tying at three different times and 
places. As suckers form in the axils 
of the branches I will pinch them out, 
allowing only one stem to develop. 
After the fifth or sixth cluster of fruit 
is formed I will pinch out the top and 
prevent any further fruit formation. 

It is necessary to go over the plants 
two or three times a week to keep the 
suckers pinched out while small. To 
allow them to grow to any size is a 
waste of plant food, which should be 
saved for the best development of the 
Iruit. 


HAVE just put in my first planting 

of squash. Those who haven’t done 
so should plant now. This is a hot 
weather loving vegetable and simply 
can’t stand cold. This is true of cucum- 
bers, which I have just planted. 

TI never put in pepper, eggplant, or 
okra until the weather is sure enough 
warm. I am going to put these in this 
week. A dozen eggplant plants, 25 to 
30 sweet peppers, and a dozen hot ones 
will produce all an average size family 
will need. 


My cabbage and onion plants were 
well fertilized before being set. About 
three weeks after setting or as soon as 
growth had started good I gave them 
a side application of fresh poultry ma- 


Every gardener should be 
prepared to fight insects 
and diseases. The equip- 
ment pictured—a _ long 
barrelled dust gun and 
a screw top jar for each 
dusting material—is inex- 
pensive but efficient. 


nure, using from a half bushel to a 
bushel per 100 feet of row space, and 
cultivating it in. 

I keep on hand all the time some 
quickly available nitrogen for side- 
dressing vegetables. When any of them 
are not growing as fast as I think they 
should or do not look growthy and vig- 
orous I give them some of it. 

Potato bugs have already shown up, 
but a dusting with Dutox got the first 
crop of them. 

To fight bugs, every gardener should 
keep a supply of poison, a dust gun, and 
a small spray pump. Arsenate of lead 
or calcium arsenate will kill any of 
the eating insects, but because they are 
non-arsenicals I prefer and use Dutox 
and Black Arrow dust or Red Arrow 
spray. These will not burn foliage so 
readily as the arsenicals and are thor- 
oughly effective. 

For dusting my vegetables and flow- 
ers to control insects and disease, I am 
using this year a small hand dust gun 
with a long barrel. C. O. Hopkins, 
Louisiana extension entomologist, tells 
me that hundreds of home gardeners 
in that state have found this type of 
dust gun very satisfactory. In his own 
garden work Mr. Hopkins carries out 
the following plan: The different pois- 
on dusts are put in screw top fruit jars 
and properly labeled. When any of 
these are to be used the top of the jar 
is taken off and the dust gun screwed 
on and the work started. Screw top 
fruit jars may be bought almost any- 
where for only a few cents, and the gun 
costs around $1 to $1.25. Those 
wishing to buy and not being able to 
find them in their local stores may se- 
cure the name and address of firms han- 
dling them by send a 3-cent stamp to 
L. A. Niven, The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist. 


| CULTIVATE my garden only 
when weeds and grass are to be 
destroyed. This is all that is needed. 


The old idea that stirring up a dust 
mulch when no weeds or grass are 
present was of great benefit has been 
proved wrong. 

As soon as the asparagus cutting sea- 
son is over fertilizer should be applied. 
When the spears are permitted to leaf 
out, storing food in the crowns for 
next year’s crop starts, which is the 
reason for applying fertilizer at this 
time. Commercial growers usually 
apply a ton or more per acre analyzing 
about 5 to 6 per cent nitrogen, 7 to 8 
per cent superphosphate, and 5 to 8 
per cent potash. 

To prevent bugs destroying young 
melon, cucumber, and squash plants, 
dust thoroughly with Dutox, Black Ar- 
row, or arsenate of lead as soon as they 
first show up. My plan is to dust the 
plants as soon as up and repeat once a 
week until danger from these pests has 
passed. 

I have been able to reduce by a con- 
siderable degree the worms that bur- 
row in cantaloupes and cucumbers by 
dusting with Dutox. I mix one part of 
this powder with three parts of finely 
pulverized lime or flour. The first ap- 
plication is given just before blooms 
appear and is repeated every week of 
10 days until melons or cukes are near- 
ly grown. 
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AS SEEN AND HEARD — 


By THE 


OR quite a while one of the most 

interesting features of the Colum- 
bia State has been a department enti- 
tled “Seen and Heard.” In this depart- 
ment all kinds of items are picked up 
—ceverything that the writer sees or 
hears that arouses or intrigues his in- 
terest, the sort of things he would 
mention to his wife or friends in talk- 
ing over the incidents of the day—all 
set down with maxtmum brevity. We 
have decided that in the farm paper 
field there may be room for a stmilar 
department. So for a while at least we 
shall try it out. Here are some things 
recently seen or heard :— 

Dean Schaub marvelling at the prog- 
ress of Stanly County, once one of the 
poorest North Carolina counties, now 
having the smallest per cent of its peo- 
ple on the charity list. “Lespedeza did 
it,” Schaub says. Or maybe we 
should say lespedeza plus a remarkable 
county agent, Oscar Phillips. 4 
Former students of North Carolina 
State College lamenting the recent 
death of Mrs. D. H. Hill, widow of the 
beloved former president and profes- 
sor of English. Old-time mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Alliance regretting the death of T. 
Ivey, once state bustness agent. 
Governor Ehringhaus urging greater 
economy in county government; says 
the office of register of deeds and clerk 
of the court might be combined in 
many cases. Why isn’t it done? 


ELLING a mule this spring we had 

kept through the winter ; because of 
winter feed costs, better have sold at a 
lower price last fall. . .*. A recent visi- 
tor to Florida reporting on the beauty 
of the bougainvillea vine... . Our na- 
tive yellow jasmine is also beautiful; 
the state flower of South Carolina. . 
A friend calling by long distance try- 
ing to get a classified ad inserted after 
our regular closing date; advertise- 
ments for any month should reach us 
by the 10th of the preceding month. 

. Dr. J. M. Parrott reporting that 
from 1914 to 1932 the annual typhoid 
fever death rate in North Carolina 
was cut from 35.8 per 100,000 people 
to 5.1—a good argument for having the 
whole family take typhoid vaccination 
this summer. . Questioning Dr. 
Parrott about “clay eaters” once 
found in backwood sections of North 
Carolina, pathetic victims of malnutri- 
tion or hookworms, or both. “Better 
diet and better sanitation have eliminat- 
ed them,” says Dr. Parrott. The 
new Health Bulletin issued monthly by 
the Board of Health, always interest- 
ings Any North Carolina subscriber 
can get it free by writing the State 
Board of Health, Raleigh. 
new University News Letter, 


The 
Chapel 
Hill, packed with striking facts and 
ligures about North Carolina as usual, 
and likewise free to citizens who ask 
lor it, as every intelligent citizen 
should. Mention of it recalls 
again the great service rendered North 
Carolina by the late Dr. E. C, 
son. 


Bran- 
He helped North Carolina know 
itself as no one else has ever done. 
Dean Schaub, Dr. G. W. Forster, and 
other North Car State College 
leaders planning programs for the 
American Institute of Codperation 
there July 24-29. The college did a 
reat thing in capturing that meeting. 
if John J. Blair hard at work 
beautifying North Carolina roadways. 
A great soul who will leave many a 


AD 
Mina 


EDITOR 


memorial of beauty after him in more 
beautiful school grounds and an in- 
creased appreciation of art. ... W. 
Kerr Scott fighting the farmer’s battles 
in the State Legislature, ably assisted by 





Charles F. Cates, president of the 
North Carolina State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance—a fine team. Dr. Hum- 


mell and Dr. Garnett at V. P. I. lay- 
ing plans for promoting community or- 
ganization and improvement through 
the Grange. 


FINE article in Scribner’s re- 
4 vealing the beauty of South Caro- 
lina pines and giving a_ glimpse 


of South Carolina country life. 
The author is J. McBride Dabbs, a son 
of E. W. Dabbs of Sumter County, S. 
C., who years ago was president of the 


South Carolina Farmers’ Union and 
edited an excellent ‘‘Farmers’ Union 
Page” in The Progressive Farmer. 


, Frank Page declaring that the 
pine is the most beautiful of all trees, 
as he looks at majestic specimens sur- 
rounding Duke University buildings. 
. . . Our home folks cut down the 
pines around the new home and plant 
imported maples not one-tenth so beau- 
tiful, but Duke University landscape 
men, the best in America, knew that 
nothing could be more beautiful than 
our ordinary pines, and used them. 

A 100-mile trip through Central North 
Carolina with nearly every acre of 


forest showing the effects of fire. 
When shall we learn better? . Col. 


J. W. Harrelson talking of President 
Roosevelt’s Tennessee River project. 
It will mean much to the whole South 
and especially to western North Caro- 
lina. All our counties west of the Blue 
Ridge drain into the Tennessee River, 
and will be a part of the project. 
Blossoming redbud and dogwood in 
recent weeks, making glorious our 
North Carolina woods. More of them 
should be used around our homes, too. 
; A member expressing apprecia- 
tion to President B. W. Kilgore of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co- 
6perative Association for cutting sal- 
aries and expenses last fall. 


READER 
4 a big 


to kill 
the edge of her 
when we hate to 
With as much 
there is, why not enlarge 
the garden area somewhere and save 
the great oak? A South Caro- 
lina reader writing to commend us for 
advocating old age pensions. 
velt them and 
urge action soon. 
der advising 


asks us how 
oak on 
garden—one_ time 
give information. 
land as 


Roose- 

favors will probably 
W. E. Alexan- 

farmers to read Henry 

Progress and Poverty—a 

thought provoking book indeed. 

Tom 


George’s 


farm- 
er enough to like the smell of stable 
manure,” and a famous English au- 
thor, country-reared, saying the same 
thing in the March Atlantic Monthly, 

The latest issue of the Manufac- 
turer's Record reminding us that pines 


Browne saying, “I’m just 


are not only beautiful but will now be 
increasingly valuable Dr. 
Charles H. Herty’s making excellent 
newsprint from 7-year-old slash pines : 
“An almost unlimited field is opened 
up for the creation of new wealth in 
the Southern States where there are 
millions of acres of idle land and cut 
over lands that will grow pines in 
abundance. This will remove the ne- 
cessity of buying our pulp wood from 
other countries.” 


because of 





SHE'S 


ALITTLE girl wandered away from her home near Atwater, 
Minn. She wanted to see the baby pigs and took the wrong 
turn. All night long the telephone girls summoned help 
— asking for men with lanterns and directing them to the 
scene of the search. At four in the morning, they brought 
that little girl safe and sound to her mother’s arms. 

How comforting to know that your telephone is within 
reach of your hand. How assuring to feel that it will bring 
the doctor or veterinarian or summon a neighbor in time 
of urgent need. Sickness, accident, fire or flood, social 
call or business transaction — through them all, it is your 
faithful servant. One call may be worth many times the 


cost of your telephone for years. 
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PROFIT 


Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 






















1 FOUND LITTLE 
RED MARKS ON 
ASALLY’S LEGS 




















DINAH AND t JUST 
TORE THAT BED 
APART.. IMAGINE, 
AIT WAS FULL OF 

™™ BED BUGS 











Bee Brand 











Insect 
POWDER | 
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GULFSTEEL 


GALVANIZED 


SHEETS 


Easy to apply, either on new 
buildings or right over old wood 
shingles ... but mighty hard to 
wear out. Finest quality steel, gal- 
vanized with a tight protective 
coating of pure zinc... Will last 
for years after ordinary roofing 
material has worn out. Your 
dealer has Gulfsteel Sheets, either 
corrugated, crimped or plain, in 
all weights and sizes. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Write today for free booklets showing 
the simplest and best method of laying 
a steel roof, and also the many other 
ways in which Gulfsteel Sheets may be 
used to advantage around the farm. 





Gult States Steel Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama 






Dept. B 


Please send me free booklets concerning Gulfsteel Sheets 


Name 





Address seas see cstiecatadaecaciailiiaiaiaiasil 


RETR nee nen oar ae State _ 








PLACE YOUR FAITH IN 


WOOD'S 


Twenty-one varieties from which to select 
the one best suited to your section and 
soil. All grown from selected stocks, field 
inspected — nubbed — tipped — cleaned and 
graded with high germination guaranteed, 
Certified stocks of a number of the varie- 
ties. 


Selected 
Seed Corns 


RICHER LANDS 


There was never a better year to plant soil 
improvement crops. By building up the 
soil now you will reap big profits when crop 
prices come back. Prices are low now on 


Cow Peas & Soja Beans 


Write for Wood’s Crop Special quoting 
prices on all seasonable seeds. Keep the 
home garden yielding by planting some- 
thing each month. 











tw. WOOD éesons 
Seedsmen Richmond, Va. 





Sensational 
earnings easy 
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agents. Hartley 
. made 2— 
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Laundry Iron, 
Now, an amaz- 
ng new self-heat- 


ances—and at % the cost. No cords, no hose, no at 


PAYS AGENTS 


©. SIS "DAY 


ore day. Write 
TODAY SURE 
for amazing 


~~ e money 
ing Iron with all the plans. es 













~ 


y 
conveniences of gas or elec- \ 
tricity without the annoy- WORKS LIKE MAGIC \ 


tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudgery 


forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always ready. 


Burns 96 % AIR—only 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 
Costs only 1c to do the average family ironing. Gleaming 
CHROMIUM finish assures handsome appearance and 
life-time service. FREE TRIAL — Write koday for full 


particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 225 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 








i“ JR many years soybeans have been 
the great “money crop” in Man- 
churia. When the writer of this para- 
graph was there years ago, he found 
the people talking the price of soys in 
the same way that Southern people talk 
about the price of cotton. 

Now it looks as if soybeans are to 
become also a ,reat “money crop” for 
Eastern North Carolina and Virginia. 


Significant of the ever increasing 
importance of this crop is this fact: A 
half-million dollar plant is now under 
construction in Norfolk, Va., in which 
it is proposed to process 600,000 bush- 
els of soybeans a year and from which 
it is planned to export 2,000,000 bushels 
a year. And the company building this 
plant has been handling soybeans long 
enough to know what it is doing. This 
new plant means business and biy busi- 
ness! During the 1932-33 season more 
than 2,000,000 bushels of soybeans 
were processed and exported by this 
company in and through its several 
plants located in the North and Middle 
West. 

Best Varieties for Oil and Export 
rINHE Norfolk plant will draw from 

a large area in which it is easy to 
grow soybeans of high oil content— 
the yellow seeded varieties. Mammoth 
Yellow, Haberlandt, Dixie, and Her- 
man (the Herman is also called Haber- 
landt 38) will be its preferred varieties. 


Prof. P. H. Kime tells us that three 
year tests of Mammoth Yellow oil 
content showed these variations in per 
cent (moisture-free basis) :— 

OIL CONTENT OF MAMMOTH YELLOW 
SELECTIONS 
High Low Aver- 
age 
Year 1916 (140 selections) 22.86 16.35 18.36 
Year 1917 (140 selections) 19.04 16.25 17.58 
Year 1918 ( 19 selections) 19.14 16.84 18.24 

Later analyses list Mammoth Yel- 
low at 17.86 and Herman at 21.76 per 
cent. “The oil content will vary from 
season to season,” Prof. Kime adds. 
“Elevation above sea level also affects 
it. The higher the land growing the 
beans, the lower the oil content.” 

Haberlandt and Herman mature their 
seed in about 125 days. The Mammoth 
Yellow matures in about 20 days 
longer (or 145 days). Consequently 
Haberlandt and Herman may be plant- 
ed two or three weeks after it has be- 
come too late to plant Mammoth Yel- 
low. 

Soybeans lend themselves to rota- 
tion to a greater degree than any im- 
portant Southern crop. They may be 
planted in May or June after small 
grains, vetch, crimson clover, Irish po- 
tatoes and several truck crops; or they 
may be harvested in September, Octo- 
ber, and November to be followed by 
fall-sowed crops. They fit well in ro- 
tation systems with such crops as cot- 
ton, tobacco, and corn. Land prepared 
properly for soybeans this year and 


SOYBEANS Now A CASH CROP 


cultivated clean during the growing 
season will furnish an excellent seed- 
bed for small grain next fall without 
breaking, only disking being neces- 
sary. 

Some ABC’s of Cultivation 

N VIEW of the increasing interest 

in soybeans, it may not be amiss to 
review some of the ABC’s of their cul- 
tivation and harvesting. Applications 
of nitrogenous fertilizers are usually 
not necessary on land of average fer- 
tility; a good formula is 250 to 300 
pounds of superphosphate and 25 to 50 
pounds of muriate of potash. 

Any time after danger oi frost has 
passed, soybean seeding may start. In 
the Coastal Plains planting may con- 
tinue until mid-July. This means a 
good chance to grow soys on stubble 
land, etc. For producing ripe beans, 
sowing should be in rows wide enough 
to allow cultivation. Planting may be 
done with the usual corn planters or 
special bean planters. Seed required 
may vary from 10 to 75 pounds per 
acre for the smallest to the largest 
seeded varieties respectively. 


The depth of seeding is important, 
since poor stands frequently come 
from covering too deeply. In clay or 
other heavy types of soil, shallow cov- 
ering, about 1 inch, is best; otherwise 
we risk failure in case heavy rains 
tightly pack or crust the soil. In lighter 
soils, seeding may be deeper, but rare- 
ly should exceed 2% inches. 


Small seeded varieties such as Lare- 
do and Otootan are able to come 
through deeper coverings of soil than 
large seeded kinds such as Biloxi and 
Mammoth Yellow. In case heavy rains 
form a crust before the beans come 
up, then run the weeder or drag harrow 
as soon as the land is dry enough. Cul- 
tivate clean until blooms appear. 


Cooperate in Harvesting 
L ARVESTING may be done in 

many ways but for areas large 
enough to justify its purchase by indi- 
viduals or cooperating groups, the 
combine is most desirable. The ripe 
beans may be threshed by a special har- 
vester direct from the standing vines, 
removing only the seed. Mowing with 
an ordinary mowing machine is prac- 
ticed by many farmers when varieties 
that do not shatter are grown. 

The production of soybeans as a 
cash crop makes it almost imperative 
that communities codperate in harvest- 
ing and marketing, and small growers 
should make plans now to join in buy- 
ing and using the necessary equipment. 

For other help consult your county 
farm agent. A postcard sent to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture will get you a free copy of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1520, The Soybean: Cul- 
ture and Varieties, and Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1617, Soybean Utilization. 


POEMS OF LIFE: “SPRIMITIVE PREACHER” 


NE of the unforgettable characters in Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village” is 


the village parson—true to the English type. 
pictures a_ typical 


Holland’s, Anderson M. 
America :— 


Scruggs 


In a recent issue of 
minister of pioneer 


“He preached within this house for forty years,” 
The old man told me as he pointed where 

A seamed and kindly face looked from the bare 
Rigor of whitewashed walls—and stealthy tears 
Besieged his eyes as he recalled the day 

He came, an eager youth of twenty-one, 
Bronzed with his recent labors in the sun, 

To tell them things the Bible had to say. 


“He was the first and last, and now he lies 


Beyond the door.” 


I turned my gaze to see 


A group of graves beneath a mothering tree, 


Then to the wall again. 


Within the eyes 


Of that unlearned face, dimmed by the blur 
Of yellowing years, there lived again the glow 
Of One who labored as a carpenter, 

And talked of God on hillsides long ago. 


—Anderson M. Scruggs. 


“One Shot 
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at a large Hawk 


Dropped Him r 







Try Super-X .22's. You'll be as surprised at 
their power, speed, range and accuracy as 
was Rev. R. E. McCully of Hamilton, Miss. 
Here’s what he says: 


“Your Super-X cartridges have more than 
doubled my enthusiasm for .22 shooting. 
Super-X accuracy is all anyone could desire 
for hunting, but its killing power is the eye- 
opening revelation. Two shots, one to the 
left and the other to the right of the center 
of a 114 inch dead pine pole cut it completely 
apart. Two bullets on the same spot on a 
sandstone broke out a chunk as large as my 
two fists. One bulletina large hawk dropped 
him like a plummet. This shooting was with 
hollow-point bullets. My rifle is new. I have 
shot nothing in it but Super-X and never 
will. I can make sure hits much farther with 
Super-X.” 

Western Super-X .22’s, with their longer 
range, 50% more power and 26% higher speed 
COST NO MORE thanordinary .22'sand 
give freedom from gun cleaning. . . Sold 
everywhere. Write for free de- 
scriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
545 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 














Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE T 

our FREE TRA 

of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CoO., 


: TRAPS. Write for 
P OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 


Dept. 2 ST. LouIS, MO. 


SoLven/ 
After 10 years’ 
Research! 











A Non-Arsenical 
i] Insecticide 








Back in 1923 the Grasselli Research De- 
partment began an exhaustive study of 
many chemicals, in search of a non- 
arsenical insecticide for truck crops which 
would effectively control beetles and 
leaf-eating insects, be economical, safe 
to foliage, and simplify the residue 
problem. .. DUTOX (Barium Fluosilicate) 
was the result of that work. 


After lengthy laboratory and field tests, 
DUTOX was put on the market 3 years 
ago—and its sales have doubled every 
year. Growers everywhere are enthusi- 
astic about DUTOX because they have 
found that it is safe and that it KILLS 
the pests (dust or spray). Ask your dealer 
—or write for folder. 


DUTOX Controls— 
Blister Beetles Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Cabbage Looper Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Cabbage Worm Tomato Fruit Worm 
Mexican Bean Beetle and many others 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Founded 1839 INC. Cleveland, O. 


















DUTOX 


A Non-arsenical tnsecticide 
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OR the benefit of the insuring pub- 

lic in general the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters recommends to 
its member companies that the payment 
of all losses on all classes of risks in 
excess of an aggregate loss to the as- 
sured of $100 be withheld for the 
period of sixty days after proof of loss, 
unless otherwise provided by the print- 
ed conditions of the policy or by stat- 
ute. 

This privilege is granted in practi- 
cally all policies but the insurance com- 
panies seldom avail themselves of it 
except where the circumstances sur- 
rounding a fire are markedly suspi- 
cious. The proposal that this delayed 
payment be made the rule rather than 
the exception is based on the feeling 
that this added time for investigation 
will obviate the necessity for casting 
suspicion on innocent parties and that 
it will serve as an added protection for 
policy holders. 

A Catalog Shelf 
ILL CASPER reads the ads. He 
gets genuine enjoyment out of 
them. He likes to know what people 
have to sell and why they think its 
worth advertising. He has learned that 
only the makers of first class products 
can afford to advertise. We hope all 
our readers get the same pleasure out 
of reading the advertisements that Bill 
does. 

One of the handiest things we have 
ever seen in a farm home was a 
catalog shelf. This man and his wife 
always looked through the advertise- 
ments in the Progressive Farmer- 
Southern Ruralist. When they ran 
across something that especially inter- 
ested them they wrote for a catalog. 
They found it easy to write a post card 
request. If the ad carried a place for 
name and address they merely filled it 
in, clipped it out of the paper, pasted 
iton the post card, and mailed it. Then 
when the catalog came they had the 
complete story of the products in 
which they were interested. Their cata- 
log shelf showed they had been making 
good use of the ads in this paper for 
the past several months. 


Why wouldn’t something like this be 
a good thing for all of us? Just turn 
through this paper and see how many 
catalogs of needed things are offered. 
Perhaps we can help you. Here are 
some that we see :— 

Oil burning stoves, Page 

Perfection NE MB a Sa pe eeaiogs 27 
, National Enameling & Stamping Co, 12 
Fencing, 

: Brown Fence & Wire Co. ........... 21 
Fish traps, 


emaiton Gamnle (66. oa. ssccskws esses 18 
Tractors, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co... 9 
Oil burning refrigerators, 

Perfection Stove Cos......e.ssessees 27 


and next :— 
232—Okra Culture 
434—Home- grow n Onion Seta 
447 Bees 
740—House Ants 
754— Bedbugs 
801—Mites and Lice on Poultry 
831—Red Spider on Cotton 
&34- Hog Cholera 
849—( apons and Caponizing 
855—Homemade Silos 
” Milk Goats 
gen eradication of Bermuda Grass 
~ Disinfection of Stables 
0H Cling Milk on the Farm 
a Feeding Horses 
~ Sudan Grass 
%—Cowpea Culture 


your n 
ton, 


<i 





BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


Farm Implements, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co... 


International Harvester Co. ......... 21 
Canning equipment, 

We@tr GHaSe: TAL. COEPs.. 6:660-0.s:c00%60 13 

minre Canter Co. 2... 000665008 16 





Burpee Can Sealer Co. 
Kitchen equipment, 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. 12 
Binder twine, 


International Harvester Co. ........ 21 
Ammunition, 
Western Cartridge Co. 0.5.5 05.820.- 18 





.Remington Arms Co. 
Farm and garden seeds, 
ce 


, Be fe 2 ee 8 
Poultry and poultry supplies........ 24, 25 
Self heating laundry iron, 

Aicton Lamp @ NE 2. CO: ccicsswde 18 
Garden and orchard sprays, 
Pe Oe aes donc vis cot oeehin wanes 14 
Grassellt ‘ChemtGatl (Co... oi.s:60.560500-08 18 
Informational Booklets 


ANY of our advertisers have gone 
1 to a lot of trouble and expense to 
prepare booklets containing valuable 
information along lines related to the 
use of their products. These are really 
worth money to those who will take 
the trouble to ask for them and yet 
they can be had without cost. Why not 
look over this list of those offered in 
this issue and get your request off in 
today’s mail? Here they are:— 
Page 
How to Build a Bank Account With 
Tin Cans, Dixie Canner Co. ......... 
How-to-do-it, Kester Solder Co......... 8 
Menu Magic, National Biscuit Co..... . 
Laying a Steel Roof, Gulf States Steel Co. 18 
How to Work Your Horses More 
Profitably, American Pad & 


TRRRUO CO. asec tase etanss ooecsesenss 20 
Why Turkeys Die, The Sytac Co........ 6 


Free Gifts 
ANY advertisers offer gifts to 
those who care to write for them. 
Here’s a list of the gifts we find offer- 
ed by advertisers in this issue*— 


Page 
Package flower garden seeds, 
, ee Pe ns rer ry ree 13 
Post’s Junior Detective Corps Badge 
and Manual, Post Toasties.......... 


“OFF GOLD STANDARD” 
MEANS BUY NOW 
laa our page and 
7" World’s News” pages were put into 
type President Roosevelt has taken the 
United States off the gold standard. 
We are confident the administration 
will now adopt the complete program 
for “honest money” which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist along with 
the Grange and the American Farm 
Bureau has been demanding for two 
years—first increasing commodity 
prices and then stabilizing prices at 
these higher levels. If farmers will 
hold down acreage crop prices should 
advance greatly over last year’s levels. 
Prices of nearly everything else may 
also be expected to advance. Hence 
we are confident that it is the part of 
wisdom for everybody to buy quickly 

whatever he needs to buy. 


editorial 


BULLETINS WE NEED IN MAY 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that should help our farmers this month 


1279—Plain Concrete on the Farm 

1330—Parasites and Diseases of Sheep 

1368—Breaking and Training Colts 

1419—Care of Work Horses. 

1458—Strawberry Diseases 

1471—Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables 

1503—Horse Bots 

1570—Mosquito Prevention and Remedies 

1586—The Southern Pine Beetle 

1587—Mushroom Culture 

1590—Fire Prevention Construction on the 
Farm 

1651—The Corn Earworm 

1660—-Logs and Poles for Farm Structure. 

1675—Care of Milk Utensils 

1682—-Usefulness of Birds on the Farm 


; In order to get such of the above bulletins as you need (not more than five 
9 One person) put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most, add 
ame and address, and mail to your Congressman or Senator, Washing- 
2 om 











New Is the 
time to top-dress 


TOBACCO 


WITH 100 POUNDS PER ACRE 
OF NV SULPHATE OF POTASH 


OOK over this list of leading 
North Carolina tobacco growers. 
Perhaps you know some of them. 
They have tried using extra potash 
on their tobacco. Ask them what 
they think of it. 

Throughout the bright tobacco 
territory it has been proven that 
farmers can profitably apply two to 
three times as much potash as the 


Ask them about it 


a eee eee : 

aa Polickevitg average crop receives. The table be- 
ML beset Seigseere =low shows the results obtained in 
Jona R. Brinson se New Bera tests by 138 farmers on 1,242 acres. 
G.T. Cannon 20.2.0. Newport Extra potash equal to an average of 
W. G, Clarke, Jr...... Tarboro 100 pounds of sulphate of potash per 
R.H. Crowder... Raleigh acre was used in addition to the 


George R. Dew... 
Joe Edmundson ... Snow Hill 
E. Scott Elmore. .....Goldsboro 
OC. Bi PI. «ences LaGrange 


‘Re 1, Wilson regular fertilizer. Examine carefully 


the average results: 












































oven aia Sursnaren 
. . as. MS... - cc ccces ndsor 
ooo  Cegs'nston [GAIN IN DOLLARS PER ACRE FROM ADDING NV POTASH TO THE 
We Hendeen || eae ockig FARMERS’ REGULAR FERTILIZER AT A COST OF $3 PER ACRE 
Hugh F. Hardy .... LaGrange " 
ee " _—— Year North — South Carolina Georgia—Florida 
S. E. Harr “eee Ayde 
GeorgeW.Hare....Snow Hit | 1928 | $45.27 | motests | $25.12 
— eS eer — 
. A. Howard..... a m 
— w. ee ....Seven ietoae 1929 36.99 $20.62 30.75 
cc. oe oe 39.60 24.85 18.75 
John R. Lawrence.. Colerain , 
n: {Melawhora “Now Bera 1931 28.46 32.84 21.91 
ay 5 s Se Ai ice aoe peta pex 
ch.” |. eae It will pay you to top-dress your 
G. Frank Peele . .. Pikeville fs 
William Peterson... Clinton tobacco with 100 pounds of NV Sul- 
H. J. Phillips Warsaw phate of Potash at the first plowing. 
gg pee od Potash is the quality-producing fer- 
E.A-Rhodes........- Trenton ¢iJizer element. It produces more of 
T. E Simmons. Xewpore the smooth leaves of excellent body 
ame - Smi 2 a ve e ° 
MK Sten... sem =©and fine burning quality that get the 
T. W. Strickland... .Cerrogordo a 
R. H. Terrill “-Reidsvitte Dest prices. 


Neal Wallace......... .. Dover 
P. S. Walston Walstonburg 
H. Weil Bros. .Goldsboro 
Ww. C. West Seven Springs 
T. R. Whitehead .Scotland Neck 
Chesley Williams... .Beaulaville 
W. H. Vickery .Pleasant Garden 
W.A. Yates.........Morrisville 


Tobacco is a potash-loving crop, 
removing from the soil more potash 
than both nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid~combined. Extra potash adds 
extra pounds to every acre and extra 
quality to every pound. Give your 
tobacco an extra chance to pay you 
extra cash this year. TOP-DRESS 
WITH POTASH! 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
HURT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 














Raise your farm power... don’t 
buy it — use horses or mules. 
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T. T. Howard of Walls, Miss., 
cultivates 2000 acres and keeps 
85 work mules. On 1,600 acres 
last year he harvested 1,350 
bales of cotton. At least 250 
more were left in the field be- 
cause of inability to harvest. 


“Collar pads 


take pressure 
off shoulders” 


ERE’S what T. T. Howard of 

Walls, Miss., says about Collar 
Pads: “I use collar pads on my work 
stock because they take the pressure off 
the shoulders, thus preventing the forma- 
tion of sores, especially when the collar is 
slightly too large and does not fit per- 
fectly for any reason. 

“TI also use them to cure up sore shoul- 
ders, when for any reason, they are al- 
lowed to develop. The use of these pads 
enables me to work mules that would 
otherwise be laid up.” 

By making collars fit, Tapatco Stuffed 
Collar Pads prevent galls and sore 
shoulders. They pay for themselves. 
Have one for every animal you work. 

It’s economy to buy good pads, whether 
filled with regular stuffing, or genuine deer 
hair. Tapatco Pads are made from ex- 
cellent quality drill. Stuffing is specially 
prepared. Hooks are fastened to pad by 
wire staples and felt washer 
attachment—patented Decem- 
ber 1, 1914—by means of ma- 
chines patented by us. At 
dealers everywhere. 
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Valuable booklet on working horses profitably 





BRAND 





32 pages. Many illustra- 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ani- 
mal Husbandry Depart- 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, etc. 
Mail coupon for free copy. 








THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 
Dept. 61, Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN:— Mail me FREE copy of ** How 
to work your horses more profitably."’ 


Write name and address plainly on the margin, 





LAMENESS 


SLOW UP HORSES? 
Reach for ABSORBINE 





Quick-acting Absorbine gets results 
when heavy work threatens lameness, 
lay-ape. costly delays. Brings speedy 
relief for stiff, sore, swollen muscles and 
tendons. Prompt healing aid for cuts, 
bruises. No blisters, no lost hair. Horses 
can work, A little goes far. At all drug- 

ists’—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
we 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
ARMAS NORAD RNA ALTA BONO NENA ORE TAIN 





FEEDING THE YOUNG STOCK 


Seinen spring litters of pigs have now 
been mostly weaned. Their future 
usefulness depends much on their 
breeding and the care and feeding of 
the brood sow, both while carrying and 
suckling her pigs, but it is now too late 
to correct any errors which may have 
been made. The problem now is that 
the most be made of the weanling pigs 
we have, such as they are. 


If the pigs are to be finished so as 
to get on the early fall market, when 
they usually bring the best prices, feed 
and good care can not be spared. Pigs 
that are pushed by being full fed on 
suitable feeds usually produce pork at 
the least cost, but most of the pigs pro- 
duced on Southern farms are intended 
for home slaughter and consumption. 
Pigs for farm slaughtering, except 
where cold storage is available, must 
be carried until December, before there 
is suitable weather for farm curing. 
Except where lard is regarded as of 
importance, the pigs for home con- 
sumption should be slaughtered at 
around 200 to 225 pounds weight. If 
they are full fed from weaning, say in 
May, to December, they will reach a 
weight far above 200 pounds and the 
weight of pigs above 200 pounds is 
produced at a higher cost than the first 
200 pounds. A pig farrowed in March, 
weaned in May and slaughtered in De- 
cember has lived nine months and if 
full fed on suitable feeds will weigh 
well above 300 pounds in December. 


The pigs intended for home use in 
the South are generally not full fed 
until, say, three months before slaugh- 
tering. As stated this is not the most 
economical method of pork production, 
but it is the common practice and it 
is not without its compensating fea- 
tures. The pigs do not reach too heavy 
weights before suitable weather for 
farm slaughtering arrives and feeds 
are usually more abundant and hence 
cheaper from September to December 
than from May to September. 


These facts and the practice which 
has arisen usually result in the spring 
pigs being starved and stunted during 
the summer and the feed consumed to 
fatten them in the fall is much greater. 
In fact, these conditions have resulted 
too frequently in pigs being carried 
through the winter and not killed until 
they are from 12 to 18 months of age. 
Such a practice means pork produced 
at high cost, because of the greater 
risks of disease and death and the 
larger amount of feed required to make 
a pound of pork. 


If only one litter a year is to be pro- 
cuced by the brood sow these difficul- 
ties might be overcome by having the 
pigs come in April and May, instead of 
February and March, but it costs too 
much to keep a brood sow a year for 
only one litter. And if the spring lit- 
ter does not come until April or May, 
the fall litter ca1 not come until Octo- 
ber or November, which is too late for 
the fall litters. Therefore, it seems that 
a change in our usual methods of feed- 
ing the spring litters must be made. 


The change we suggest is 
feeding on more suitable 
feeds from weaning time un- 
til the supplies of feeds be- 
come plentiful for the so- 
called fattening or finishing 
in the fall, say from Sep- 
tember to December. Enough 
feed should be given to keep 
the pigs growing a _ good 
frame, so that they will make 
good use of the feeds when 
full feeding begins. Today 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


that is not done, for the spring pigs are 
frequently so starved during the sum- 
mer that they are stunted and not able 
to make good use of feeds later. 


The spring pigs should have green 
grazing of the best that can be sup- 
plied, but that is not enough for these 
young pigs. They should have tank- 
age or fish meal, with enough dry hard 
grain to keep them thriving. The 
amount of tankage or fish meal should 
be one part to six or seven parts by 
weight of the grain fed. Pigs do not 
need as much salt as cattle, per hun- 
dred pounds weight, but should have 
what they will take. Shade and clean 
water to drink are also essentials from 
May to October. 


CREEP FEEDING PAYS 


AMBS like other young animals 
that are nursing their mothers 
should be creep fed on grains or con- 
centrates. It may also be advantageous 
to feed roughage of high quality in the 
creeps along with the grains. 


One reason why it usually pays to 
creep feed young animals is that they 
make better use of such feed than do 
older animals. A certain quantity of 
feed is required to keep up the body 
functions of the animal and then the 
balance digested goes to increasing 
body weight. A young or small animal 
uses less feed to support its body and 
therefore a larger proportion of that 
consumed is used for growth or in- 
creasing weight. Another reason is that 
by supplementing the mother’s milk 
faster gains are made and less time is 
required to bring the animals to the de- 
sired market weight. A third reason 
is that a better market quality animal 
is produced. This is especially true of 
lambs. Also if calves are to be sold at 
weaning time for baby beef making 
they are accustomed to eating grain 
and hay and continue rapid gains with- 
out losing their calf fat. A fourth rea- 
son is that, when creep fed, all young 
animals become accustomed to eating 
dry feeds and weaning produces little 
or no checking of their growth. 


A good creep grain ration is 5 parts 
corn or sorghum grain to one part by 
weight of pea-sized linseed cake or 
cracked cottonseed cake. If oats are 
available they add to the value of the 
mixture. For lambs, which will begin 
eating when two weeks old, the corn 
should be cracked and the oats rolled, 
for the first month or six weeks of the 
feeding period; but for calves, which 
will begin eating at three to four 
weeks old, whole, large grains do 
equally well as when crushed. Texas 
experiments showed that it was not 
necessary to grind even sorghum grains 
for sheep. 

In creep feeding all young animals, 
it is necessary to keep all feed troughs 
clean and sweet and if more is fed than 
js cleaned up daily the mussed over 
grain should be frequently renewed 
with fresh supplies. Or, better still, 
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the grains fed from a self feeder. In 
hot weather the creeps should be placed 
in a shaded, airy place. 

While creep feeding of young stock 
pays, this must not cause the stockman 
to lose sight of the fact that the cheap- 
est way to feed real young animals is 
usually through the mothers, and there- 
fore, the milking qualities of the moth- 
ers and how these are influenced by 
adequate feeding should receive con- 
sideration. 


GROW AND FEED MORE 
LEGUMES 


JROBABLY the greatest defect in 
the cropping system of the South 

is the relatively small acreage sowed 
to legumes. Nowhere in any other 
farming country, unless it be Mexico, 
have we seen such a scarcity of leg- 
umes in pastures and cultivated fields, 
and yet in no section of Europe or 
America is there greater need for 
them for increasing soil fertility. But 
it is not for soil improvement that we 
now want to make a plea for more leg- 
umes, not in the future, but this year. 


Nitrogen is not alone the most im- 
portant and expensive element in the 
feeding of the soil. It is also the most 
important element in feeding of live- 
stock. It is therefore in the interest 
of our livestock that we make a plea 
for the more extensive production of 
this most important group of agricul- 
tural plants, which gather this most 
important element, nitrogen, from the 
inexhaustible supplies in the air—the 
clovers, beans, peas, etc. And to define 
my present plea still further, let it be 
understood that the aim is for more 
legume hay. I don’t care what legume 
is used, but I insist that more legume 
hay must be grown if we are ever to 
feed our livestock well and most eco- 
nomically. Any legume hay is better 
than grass hay, corn fodder, cottonseed 
hulls, or any or all other dry roughages 
for feeding horses and mules when idle 
or doing moderate work, for cattle of 
all kinds, for sheep and hogs, and es- 
pecially for all young growing animals 
which are fed dry roughage. Let it be 
soybeans, cowpeas, lespedeza, sweet 
clover, alfalfa, any of the true clovers, 
or any other legume which the grower 
prefers and which he thinks best 
adapted to his soils and needs, my plea 
is simply for more legume hay. 


The plea for more legume hay ought 
to appeal with most force to the dairy- 
man. There are only three commonly 
used roughages in this country fit to 
feed a dairy cow—pasturage or green 
forage, silage, and legume hay. Roots 
might be, but are not commonly sub- 
stituted 10r silage in this country. 

Legume hays are the best dry rough- 
age for a dairy cow; then why is it that 
our dairy cows are not given all they 
will consume? Five pounds of any good 
legume hay will produce as much milk 
as four pounds of wheat bran or oats. 
This is not my opinion alone, but also 
that of the cows themselves. Your cow 
deserves all the legume hay she will 
eat in addition to the pasturage, green 
forage, silage, or roots given. 
Be fair to the cow and 
yourself and give it to her. 
You cannot do this most eco- 
nomically unless you grow it 
on the farm where it is fed. 
This is the greatest improve- 
ment it is practicable for the 
South to make in the feeding 
of its livestock during the 
present year. If it is to be 
done the sowing must be 
done this month. 
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DAIRY HINTS FOR MAY 
By BEN KILGORE 


M AY brings hot weather and new 

dairy problems. Clean-up is a 
good May slogan. Now is a good time 
to clean up all manure piles, get them 
scattered on fields and pastures, and to 
clean out fence corners and rubbish 
heaps, and not only tidy up but destroy 
completely all possible breeding places 
for flies. A clean-up campaign in May 
is the best way to fight flies the remain- 
der of the summer. 


Next, clean up the milk supply. Bac- 
teria multiply much faster in warm 
weather, thus making a clean product to 
start with doubly important. Five sim- 
ple precautions will enable a dairyman 
to put out a healthful, quality product 
regardless of expensive and elaborate 
equipment :— 


1. Clean utensils. These should be 
washed thoroughly and scalded or 
steamed and sunned. 


2. Clean hands and clean clothing 
for the milker. More filth can drop in 
the milk from dirty hands than from 
any other sources except dirty udders, 
teats, and flanks. Wet hand milking is 
the filthiest practice in the dairy busi- 
ness. 

3. Clean udders, teats, and flanks. 
These should be washed and dried 
thoroughly before each milking. If this 
is not done a flood of dirt and fine dry 
manure will settle in the bucket during 
the milking process. Clipping udders 
and flanks in May is a splendid and 
timely practice because of shedding. 


4. Small top pails. Dairymen pro- 
ducing “nature’s best food” for human 
consumption should put a taboo forever 
on open top pails. They should go in 
the museums as ancient relics of the 
past. The smaller the mouth of the 
pail the less dirt and dust will fall in it. 

5. Discard all milk from quarters 
showing garget infection or any other 
abnormalities. 


N LINE with the ‘“live-at-home”’ 

program, butter making on the farm 
has been growing in volume and im- 
portance the last few years. It will pay 
any farmer now making butter on the 
farm or planning to do so to write the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 876 entitled Making But- 
ter on the Farm. 


A few brief suggestions may clear up 
some farm butter making problems :— 
1. Clean milk and cream, preserved 
in clean utensils is the first essential. 


2. Cream should not be allowed to 
become overripe (too sour). It should 
be churned when a mild acid flavor is 
developed. 

3. The churning temperature should 
be such that (a) the churning will re- 
quire from 30 to 40 minutes, and (b) 
the butter granules will be firm with- 
out being hard—usually from 52 to 60 
degrecs F, in summer and 58 to 66 de- 
gress F. in winter. 

4. All churning utensils should be 
cleaned, Scalded, and cooled before 
they are used. 

5. The churn should be stopped when 
the butter granules are the size of a 


‘grain of wheat, 


6. The butter, in the granular con- 


dition, should be washed twice with 
pure water at about the same temper- 
ature as the buttermilk. 

7. Buttermilk must be washed out, 
not worked out. 


8. Salt should be added at the rate 
of about three-quarters of an ounce to 
the pound of butter. 

9. Butter should be carefully work- 
ed until the salt is evenly distributed 
and a solid, smooth body is formed. 


10. Overworked butter has a sticky, 
salvy body, a dull greasy appearance, 
and a gummy grain. 

11. Mottled butter is caused by the 
uneven distribution of salt. 


“T)UT the milk pitcher back on the 

table’ and “swallow the surplus”’ 
are more than empty phrases. May 
with its health building sunshine and 
warm breezes should remind us of the 
economy of plenty of good milk and 
butter to build sound minds in healthy 
bodies. The price of milk may be cheap 
in town, but if you use it to save doc- 
tors’ bills at home you'll double the 
market price on every quart used at 
home. 

Watch out for onion flavors in milk. 
Milk turned back is bad business. Let 
the dry cows and heifers clean up the 
onion infested pastures, even if they do 
get halitosis. Who cares? 


One of the costliest practices a dairy- 
man can follow is to stop feeding grain 
when cows go on pasture. Lush pas- 
tures maintain the milk flow for awhile 
without grain. The farmer rubs _ his 
hands with delight and chuckles with 
glee at the money he’s saving. The 
cow’s body reserve is called on because 
she cannot eat enough grass to continue 
this milk flow indefinitely. Soon milk 
flow starts downward. 


Grain is rushed forward to stem the 
tide. Alas, it is too late. Once produc- 
tion is allowed to go down to any 
marked degree, little substantial im- 
provement can be made in that cow’s 
production until she’s been given a good 
rest and freshens again. Grass without 
grain is one of the costliest and com- 
monest dairy mistakes. 


There’s no better place for a cow to 
freshen than in a small pasture, with 
shade and fresh water. Out in the sun- 
shine, exercising at will, it’s the ideal 
vacation spot for the dry cow as she 
makes up her udder and puts the fin- 
ishing touches on her rapidly develop- 
ing offspring. Such a pasture, off from 
the main herd, is fine calf insurance 
and protection against troubles at calv- 
ing time. It’s a whole lot better than 
cooping her up in a stable or box stall. 


Yearling heifers can be carried 
through the summer on good pasture 
without grain. We have a large low 
ground dry pasture that saves us lots 
of money in feed bills. Yearling heifers 
go into this pasture after the grass gets 
a good start and don’t come out until 
late fall in a good season. 


When plenty of grass is available, 
such a practice not only develops heif- 
ers cheaply but makes them more 
hardy and vigorous. The large quan- 
tity of roughage and learning to rough 
it seems to make hardier cows that are 
not so easy to go off feed. 
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Here’s the Binder... 


McCormick-Deering Binders are 
the popular choice of grain grow- 
ers who want to be free from 
grain cutting troubles. They are 
built in sizes for efficient use on 
all farms. For tractor operation 
there is the fast-working 10-foot 
tractor binder. For horse opera- 
tion there are 6, 7, and 8-foot sizes. All sizes are sold under the 
liberal terms of the International Harvester Crop Price Guaranty. 


and Here’s the Twine 


The McCormick-Deering dealer is now 
able to offer you high-grade, genuine 
McCormick-Deering Twine at the low- 
est prices ever quoted by this company. 
You get the same McCormick-Deering 
quality, the same “Big Ball” winding, 
and the same uniformity—at prices even 
lower than last year’s low prices. 


Both Are McCormick-Deering 
... Real 1933 Values! 


The true measure of binder and twine value lies in field perform- 
ance. If you are trying to reduce your grain production costs you 
are trying to save time in every field operation. You can do this 
by using McCormick-Deering “Big Ball” Twine and a McCormick- 
Deering Grain Binder. Ask the nearby dealer for prices, terms, 
and other information. Or write for binder catalog. 

















International Harvester also offers a complete line of McCor- 
mick-Deering Harvester-Threshers in sizes ranging from 8 to 16-ft. 
cut... for low-cost once-over harvesting and threshing. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA ( chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK- 
DEERING 























‘ADVERTISING PAYS 


| when it reaches those who are interested in the 
| products for sale. This is especially true for the 
| advertisers in The Progressive Farmer-Southern 
| Ruralist who are reaching over 850,000 farmers 

in the South. They find a ready market for 

their products. You, too, will find the pages of 
unsurpassed advertising medium for your wares. 
| The Progressive Farmer-Southern Ruralist an 








My New Copper-Steel Farm and Poultry Fence 
atest improvement in fencing in-50 years! Lasts 
di fencing. Saves you HALF, 


Di- 
peight. 24 hour service. Write for 
Jim Brown 61 


new free catalog today.— 


The Brown Fence & WireCo.,Dept.5551, Memphis, T. 





























NITRATE OF SODA 


MORE PLANT FOOD PER TON 
It is richest in Nitrogen. Proved by Official Tests. 
19.45% AMMONIA Equivalent (16% Nitrogen 
Content Guaranteed) 
ALL AVAILABLE 
Quick Acting. No Unwanted Impurities 
An American Product—Made in the South 


The pel Company 
NEW YORK, N. Y. HOPEWELL, VA. ATLANTA, GA. ; 
ARCADIAN NITRATE 1S PACKED ONLY IN TRADE-MARKED BAGS 
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Why pay rent when you can buy a farm in the Pan- 


MLevel. prairie lands 
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Porto Rico Potato plants, 





POTATO and TOMATO PLANTS 


Cabbage—Onion—Potato—Tomato 
Transplanted Brimmer, 

















Porto Rico Potato Plants, 





























, Improved Porto Rico Potato, 











Potato and Tomato Plants—Sixty 














Hall Potato | Plants— per 00 ; 
Pe Flat Dutch, 
5 , $2. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato and Tomato Plants— 











auteee Plants—Inspected Suceession Cabbage-Collard : 








Bargain—300 Fro stproot fabbace 





Satisfaction wuaeenieet. 

















Satisfaction guaranteed 





Cabbage—Onion—Potato—Tomato 

Plants—Spring Grown Cabbage: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.00, delivered; 5,000, $3.00, expressed. Tomato ready 
May 15th: 1,000, $1. delivered Special prices on 
Beet, Pepper, Lettuce, Celery, Sweet Potato plants. 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, ‘Ball Head Cab- 
bage, Onion Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. 
7,000, $4.00, expressed. Tomato, 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. Express lots, $1.00 thousand. Southampton 
Plant Company, Courtland, Virginia. 








Marglobe Tomato Plants, 500, 60c;. 1,000, 90c; 5,000, 
$3.75. Ruby King, Ruby Giant, California Wonder 
Pepper plants, 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Sweet Spanish, 
Bermuda Onion sets, 500, 50c; 1,000, 75e. AN) f.o.b. 
H. W. Corbitt Plant Farm, Lakeland, Ga 








Tomato Plants—Wilt Re sistant, Marglobe, Break O' 
Day, also June Pink, Brimmer, Noton, and Earliana: 
300, 50c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. Vine 
grown Porto Ricos Potato plants, $1.25 per thousand, 
delivered. L. T. Peacock, Parkton, N. C. 








C.o.d., Fresh Mountain Grown Cabbage, Bermuda 
Onion, Collard Plants—500 for 45c; 1,000 for 60c. Mar- 
globe, Baltimore Tomato, Porto Rico, Middlebuster 
Potato plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. Prompt shipment. 
Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants — 75c per 1,000. 
Marglobe Tomato plants, wilt-resistant, 75c per 1,000 
Frostproof Cabbage plants per 1,000. Immediate 


delivery. Reference: State Bank. Altamaha 
Plant Company, Baxley, Georgia. Prompt shipper 
Guaranteed Plants—( abbage, Onion 50e thousand. 
Marglobe and other standard varieties Tomato, alsc 
Porto Rico Potato, 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.25. Pepper, 
1,000, $1.75. Express. Add postage, 50c thousand on 
mail orders. Lakeside Plant Farms, Lakeland, ¢ 
Improved Red Skin. Porto Rico Potato Plants—In- 
spected, treated, full count, moss packed in light. venti- 
lated crates: 75¢ thousand. New scat Sreater Balti- 
more Tomato plants, 90c thousand. Cabbage plants, 50c. 
Postage collect. Colony Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 























Porto Rico Potato Plant $1. 25 thousand, Stone “and 
Baltimore Tomato plants, 500, 70c; $1.20 thousand. 
Ruby King, Pimiento, and Hot Pepper plants, $1.40 
thousand, or 25e hundred. Cabbage and Onion plants, 
90c¢ thous All postpaid. Baa Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. 








Millions Open Field Grown lant 
ready. Large, stalky, from certified Seni disease free. 
Packed to reach you in good condition. Marglobe, Bonny 
Best, Baltimore: $1.00 thousand; 5,000, up, 80c. 8S 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Pembroke Plant Co., 
Pembroke, Ga. 














Plant Assortment—200 Cabbage, 200 Onions, 200 To- 
matoes, 5 Peppers, 25 Eggplants, 25 Cauliflower or 
Broccoli, all postpaid, $1.00 Large, hand selected, 
mossed, packed in ventilated ‘container. Prompt ship- 
mien; Satisfaction guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., 
Jacksonville, Texas. 








“500 Large, “Well Rooted Porto Rico Yam _ Potato 
Plants Free with 1,000 Tomato Plants at $1.00; 5,000, 
$4.50; 10,000, $7.50; 25,000, $18.00; 50,000, $35.00; 
100,000, $65.00; f.0.b. Hawesville, or Southern farm. 
100% Sati ction guaranteed. Kentucky Plant & Seed 
Ce... uwcavilie: 

Millions Marglobe Tomato Plants—Short, stocky, field 
grown: 75c¢ per thousand; 5,000, $3.00. Water moss to 
roots. Fresh delivery guaranteed. Also millions Cab- 
bags Plants—Wakefields, Copenhagens and Flat Dutch: 

od, 50e per thousand; 5,000, $2.00. Stokes Plant 
Co. Fitzgerald, Ga 












ll leading varieties Frostproof 
Potat 





“Plants of Quality— 
Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, and Porto Rico 
500, 30c; 1,000, T5c; 5,000, $3.50; 0: 
25,000, $15.00; 50,000, $27.50; 100,000, $50. Full 
count, prompt shipment, satisfaction guarz anteed. Sunny- 
dale Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


















Porto Rico Potato Plants, 60c thousand; 5,000, . 
Tomato Plants, from certified seed: Baltimore, Bonnie, 
Marglobe, Prichards let Topper, 500, 60c; 1,000, 
80c. Egegpkants, 500, Californ Wonder, Ruby 
King Pepper plants, 500, 75¢ $1 thousand. All 
plants now ready. Sims Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

Transplanted Tomato Plants—June ink, FEarliana, 
Acme, Breuk-O’-Day. Pepper—Ruby “King, California 
Wonder, Bullnose, Pimientos, | Cayenne. Eggplant— 
B lack Beauty. 100, 75c; 1,000, $5.00. Bed plants: 100, 

25e; 1,000, $1.00. Potato Plants—Porto Ricos: $1.50 
thousand. Prepaid. Shepherd’s Plant Farm, McLeans- 
vile, 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and White Yam Potato Plants 
$1.75 per thousand; certified plants Brimmer, Mar- 
globe, and Earliana Tomato plants—60c per thousan a 
or 15¢ per dozen. “eggplant, Sweet and Hot Pepper—7%« 
per hundred, or 20c¢ per dozen. Celery plants—60c pe 
hundred, or 15¢e per dozen. Delivered. Corner Plant 
Farm, Blackstone, Va. 




























Buy 1] Reliable Frostproof Plants—Lettuce, Cabbage, 
Collard, Beet. Savoy, Red Cabbage, 500, 40c; 1,000 
75c; 5,000, $3.00. Tomato and Potato, 500, 60c; 1,000 
$1.00. Bell and Hot Pepper, 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. 
Eggplants, 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00 Good plants and 
prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 








Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and Early Cluster Potato 
Plants—$1.75 per thousand; certified plants. Brimmer, 
Marglobe, and Earliana Tomatoe plants—60ec per thou- 
sand, or lic per dozen. Eggplants, Sweet and Hot Pep- 
pers—75c per hundred or 20c per dozen. Celery plants 
60c per 100, or 15¢ per dozen. Delivered. W. L 
Johnson, Blackstone, Va. 





Twenty Million Open Field Grown Plants — Large, 
well rooted, strong and healthy, mossed, labeled, variety 
named. All leading varieties. Frostproof Cabbage, 
Onions, oma toes. and Porto Rico Potatoes: 500, 60c; 
1,000, 85c; 5,000, $4.00; 16,000, $7.50; 
50,000, 50; '100,000, $60.00. 100%" 
guaranteed in every way. South Georgia Plant Farms, 
Quitman, Georgia. 








ne 








~ Fine Frostproof Cabbag and “Onion Plants-—Leading 
varieties: 300, 40c; 500, 55c 100, 90c; 5,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $5.00; expressed. she pissis. early aan late 
varieties: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,00 $1.25; postpaid; 
106,000, $7.50, expressed. Porto Ried and Nar Hall 
Potato plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid. Prompt shipments. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. 











< 





Fine Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading 
varieties: 300, 40c; 500, 55c; 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $5.00; e ssed. Tomato plants, rly and late 
varieties: 300, 50c; 500, 75ce; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid; 
10,000, $7.50, expressed. Porto Rico and Nancy Hall 
Potato plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid. Prompt shipments. Busy Bee Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Virginia. 








Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.00; 5,000, 
up, 90c. Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Bonny Best, Greater 
Baltimore, and Break O’Day: 1,000, $1.00; 
90 Cabbage—Charleston, Copenhagen, Jersey, and 
Golden Acre: 1,000, 75¢; 5,000, up, 60¢. Ruby Giant 
Peppers: 100, 35c; 500, $1.00. Plants guaranteed to 
arrive in ready-to-grow condition, or your money back 
Owens Brothers Plant Company, Pembroke, Ga 





“Improved Red Skin Porto - Rico Potato Plants, 75 
nousand; genuine Nancy Hall, $1.00 thousand. = £0 
ernment inspected and chemically treaTed; mossed cke 
in light ventilated crates. Charleston Wakefield, — 
Jersey Cabbage plants, 50 cents thousand Greater 
Saltimore, New Stone Tomato plants, 90c thousand 
Pimiento Pepper plants, $1.25 thousand All postage 
collect. D. J. Johnson Plant Farm, F itegerald, Ga 








Twenty Million Open Field Grown Plants — Large 
well rooted, streng and healthy, mossed, labeled, variety 
named. All leading varieties. Frostproof Cabbage, On- 
ions. Tomatoes, and Porto Rico Yam Potatoes: 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50; 25,000, $18.00; 
50,000, $35.00; 100,000, $65.00; f.0.b. Owensboro or 
Southern Farm. 100% safe arrival guaranteed or dupli- 
cate shipment free. Kentucky Plant Co., Owensboro, Ky. 











Cabbage—Onion—Potato—Tomato 

Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato plants: 500, 
75e; 1,000, $1.30, prepaid; collect, 80¢ per thousand. 
Marglobe, Stone, and Baltimore Tomato plants: 599 
70c; 1,000, $1.30, prepaid; collect, 75c per thousand 
Ruby King Pepper plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00: 1,000, 
$1.50, prepaid; Solleee: $1.25 per thousand. Bermud; 
Onicn and leading varieties Cabbage plants: 500, @% 
1,000, $1.16, delivered. Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts’ 
Georgi 








Plants Now Ready — Field grown, good size, well 
rooted, selected 50 to bunch. Choice varieties labeled 
separate. Good delivery guaranteed. Tomatoes—Kar]j. 
ana, June Pink, Baltimore. sig Mee Stone, Bonny 
B : Postpaid: 100, 35c; 300, 75c;: 500, $1.00: 1, 
$1.75. Express: $1.00 thousand. Porto Rico Potato plants 
100 to bunch, same pric e as tomato Cabbage—Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copen. 
hagen, and Bermuda Onion, postpaid: 100, 30c; 399 
65 500, 90ce: 1,000, - giiperes 60c thousand, 
Sweet Pepper, Ruby King, Ruby Giant, California Won- 
der, Pimiento, and Long on eA egr ae AO Y 50 
30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2 xpress 
coger. Black Beauty BM 
per. Early Snowball Cauliflower, postpaid: 


60c; 500, $2.50. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, 


















Geor 








‘‘Fairview Plants of Quality’’—150 Acres, open en fel 
xrown, large, well rooted, strong and healthy, ene 
labeled, with variety named. Frostproof Cabbage—Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Early ang 
Late Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, and Golden Acre. Toma. 
toes—Greater Baltimore, Marglobe, Bonny Best, Red 
Rock, New Stone, Earliana, Favorite, John Baer, ang 
Ponderosa. _Onions—-Crystal Wax, White and Yellow 
Bermuda. Potatoes—Improved Porto Rico Yam. lj 
- Pas 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000 
: 25,000, $20.00; 50,000, 00; 100,000, $65.00 
Pepper, Cauliflower, and Eggplant Il lea iding varie. 
ties: 100. 50c; 1.75 0; 5,000, $10.00, 
We guarantee full count, BL shipment, and 100% 
safe arrival anywhere in the United States. Fairviey 
Farms, Inc., Quitman, Ga, 





















Buy Schroer’s Better Plants—Cabbage: Golde n in Ame 
Copenhagen. Jersey, Charleston, Flat Heads, and Yel. 
lows Resisting; also Red and Savoy. Beet: Ear 
troit, dark red. yeorgia Collard. Prepaid: : %e: 
1,000, $1.40. Collect: 1,000, 70c; 5,000, $3.00. Onion— 
Sweet SH Prize Taker and Bermudas. 
















500, T5e 00, $1.10. Collect: 1,000, 70c; 

Green oe Broccoli, prepaid: 100, 50c; 250, $1.00; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1.000, $1.50. Cauli- 
flower, rly Snowball; Eggplant. Black Beauty; pre- 
paid: 50, 50c; $1. 500, 1,000, 
$3 ; collect, Bion B Day, 





ak O 
Detroit, Bon y ’ Best, John Baer, Florida Special 





Marglobe, wilt sting, Brimmer, Beefsteak, Greater 
Saltimore, and New Stone; prepaid: 100, 50c; 200, 90c; 
500, $1.40; 1,000, collect, 1,000, $1.50; 5,009 
and over, $1.25 per 1.000. Pepper, Ruby King, Ruby 
Giant, World Beater, California Wonder, en and 
Red Cayenne (hot); prepaid: 50, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $2.50; collect, E -75. Sweet “Potato, 
Yams, Triumph, and. Jersey prensids 500, $1.20; 1,000 
$2.00; collect, $1.2 5,000, $5.00. We ship 
percel post and posal Gir vaarantend Good plants, 
true to name panichine, and prompt shipment. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 














Flowers 
Six Beautiful Geraniums—Six colors, all double, 3%, 
m ostpaid. Perry’s Nurser Sonora, Ky. 





B bulbs, Wild Flowers — Pond Lilies, Wild Spider 
Lilies, Jack in Pulpit, Honeysuckle bushes, Dune grass, 
MeC lellanville 3ulb Co., McClellanville, S. C. 


15 “Differ nt Largest Known Varieties of Chysanthe- 
mums, $1.10; 100 blooming size Gladiolus, $1.00; special 
collection, $1.25. Mrs. Lee Dill, Jasper, Ala 





Potatoes 
Improved Potato Plants—50c thousand. F. L. Carter, 
Coffee, Georgia. 





~ Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—70c thousand. 
J. R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga 

: Impro ved Porto Rico Potato Plants c per - 1,000. 
Bristol Brokerage Co., Bristol, Ga. e 











Porto Rico Potato Plants 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, ¢ 
~ Porto Rico Potato Plants—50c thousand; I; prepaid, , $1.00. 00. 
Full count. J. T. Holland, Lenox, Ga. 





thousand. Quitman 
a. 





Millions — Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—s0c per 
1,000, f.o.b. Joe Kimbrel, Baxley, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—We have ‘em! 48c thou- 
sand. J. G, Purcell & Sons, Baxley, Ga, 








Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 per thov- 
sami, prepaid. P. Culpepper, Barney, 









Potato Plants—75ie thousand; five thousand, 60 thou- 
sand. Lightsey Plant Farm, Bristo ia. 


“Crysta 1 Plant Co., Rockingham, —Porto -Rico, 
Nancy Ha ll Potato plants, 50c¢ per thousand 

F. M. Carter. Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rico and 
Early Triumph Potato Plants, 70c thousand. 











Porto Rico “Potato Plant ts—75« thousand; 5.000, up 
7. oC 





50c thousand. J. C. Tyre Plant Co., Bristol, Ga. 


Genuine - Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants—$1.25 thou- 
sand, delivered. Willie Newberry, Gleason, Tenn. 








“Certified Porto Rico Plants—80c thousand, delivered 
50c thousand, f.o.b. Hilton Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 
peli scouidicieenina ae 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Count and quality 
guaranteed. 65c¢ per 1,000. Geo. R. Hunt, Kathleen, G8. 








“Improved Porto Rico. Potato Plants—60 thousand, 
Count and quality assured. J. I. Hughes, Rockingha, 
Georgia, 

CERTIFIED PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 

From Selected Seed. 

RUNNING AND BUNCH VARIETIES. 
$1.20 thousand; 3,000, up, $1.10. Prepaid 
PINEVIEW FARM, HANCEVILLE, ALA. 
ae pene * 














Pink Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants—Prepaid, $1.00 
express collect, 70c thousand. J. C. McDonald, Valdosta, 
Georgia 

—— 

Nancy Hall or Porto Rico Potato Plants—75 thouané. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Theron W. Rushing, Gleas, 
Tennessee. 








__ ae 
Good, Strong, Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—5tk 
thousand. Prompt shipment. W. R. Batten, Winokut, 
Georgia. 








ae 

Nancy_ Hall Plants—The beet. $1.00 thousand, de 
livered. Large orders, less. Carl Parks & Co., Gleaso® 
Tennessee 











_ ae 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato Pla nts—81 00 10 thousand, 

nm ge expressed, 75e thousand. cil Marks, Bul 

Cre y 

be . ——— 
Potsto_ Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Ha ve 

Norfolk ety "Dollar thousand. Arthur Mitchell, 0® 

Fork, Virginia 

os ~~ 


PURE. PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
$1.00 Per Thousand Delivered. 
Prompt shipment after Rpril 1st. Old grower and 
Dealer Satisfaction Guaranteed 








A. CAMERON, BAXLEY, GA 

State Certified Slips Ready—Porto Red 
Pink or Yellow Yams, Banana Yams "triumph 
Quick service. 75¢ thousand. Turner Plant ©0., 


Georgia. 


— — a ——— 
Certified Nancy y ; Hall” and Porto Rico. Pote ato Plants 
Best quality: 506, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 3,000, $2.0. Packed 
in boxes; roots mossed. Safe sectoal pod rem | 
McMackins Plant Company, Brucetow, Tennessee 
























































Potatoes 


Porto Rico Potato 
Flat River Plant 


- 1,000 


Beans 


Miscellaneous Seed 


bushels 
Bunch, $2.5 











—_— 
ney Hi alls and Porte 
Pose ; 25 thousand, 


0 Ricos—Plants well 
J. J 


prepaid. lots, 











Porto Rico, 


housand, prepaid 


.- Velvet Beans—60 
59 cents per 


€ 








23 


ds, _Leghorns—Blood tested. 
Other 
shipment 
hundred, 














N 
Yellow, oe 








Satisfaction 








Rico Potato 





ant 
thousand. F., 


v0 
Ww sshing ton, 





























guaranteed. 





ohn 





Fane y Hall 


Recleaned 


Tokios, 


s; 85¢e per 


Wood, 










Sale and Eges 








sans (5,000 bushels) 





"Pot ato 
>» orders. 





sunt h, 
Plants—60c 


Satisfaction iy AT ante ed. 





Ch 


AS. 
orders. T. N. 





—Early 





























Porto Rico 


lect, 70c; cash. 


Rico Potato 
f.o.b.; cash with 


Cane 
cents 





Cane 


* i 
Tenn 





Seei—Good 





blood-tested 
Hatch 25 leading va- 

‘Also Snaps 
Free 


Ind 





Farm, 














bushel. 











Orange Cane 
i feed. 





Hall Sweet 
Prompt shipment. 


N.. C. 








Sil 
$4.25; 
Mo 


Price, Pee Dee Hatchery, 











Rico Potato 
75e thousand. 


Plants—$1.90 


Corn 


Corn—Prep 
Kimrey, 





“CONTINENT. AL CHICKS 





Mebane, 








Improved Golden Dent 





arte Ricos and Nancy Halls—Plants well rooted. 
prepaid. 


thousand, 
Cc. 


per bushel, 
, Petersburg, 




















Porto Rico, White 
5 bundred: 300, 


Va. 


up, 


Cotton 


Boll Cotton—Prize 
“Joe S. C. 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 











Rico 


thousand. 
Ss. ¢. 


Potato Plants—Government 


Quick 


7 otton Seed—Selected Coker CleveWilt, 
Dixie Triumph, 
c. 


& Sonal: “Orangeburg, Ss. 





Superseven. 








Nancy Hall Potato 
delivered. 


Tenn. 


Cotton Belt. 
days earlier than seed grown south. 
dollars to an acre than any cotton grown, 


Plants—None better. 
Large or $ 











GLEASON, 


POTATO PLANTS 


NANCY HALLS AND PORTO RICOS 





Full Count, 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded, 


LEONARD FREEMAN, 


and Half Cotton Seed—Grown 
mature ten to afters n 


Eeoue ation as seedsmen back of these seeds. 
85 $9. 00: 
Buchanan’s, 





Will 





Barron Leghorn. ‘Ferm, 
i I Y for Big English Leghorns. 





1,000 


Chicks—Im- 
Leg- 


Sul? 
r 





$5 90 
5.40 
5 40 
7.00 
8.00 
5.00 


Tom_Barron Englis h White Leghorns— = 
Thite Leghorns and lay the largest egg 
“onte st winners all over world. None better. 
then lay 
” cockerels 
Tom 
Headquarter 








known, 


Crotalaria 
Spectabilis—Is legume 
Introduced by} 
returning 
pounds nitrate soda per acre 

iz Order seed now. 











Chie mS - — ene Leghorns, | 


(Wyckoff 
range 
from 


per 


Breeder 

. “One of the South’s 

‘Thousands of satisfied 
N 











TENNESSEE. 








Site, Mississ 


Hall, Early Triumph, 


1,000, $1.15, 
ippi. 





Grass 


and other leading pasture g 
Lamberts, i 





















Rico Potato 
Plants, $1. 
Baxley, G ja. 








Lespedeza 


, Certified—3$1.90 pound 





CHICKS from VIRG INIA’ s oo 











c per 1,000. 
Route 3, Macon, 





Pure Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government 
a Moss pac ked f i 








Virginia gr 


























Porto Bi 6 eee to Plants—$1.00 thousand, de sliver 
rooted plants. 


Strong, well 


” Olive Troupe, 





pedeza— Hulled and 
a: A 



























Potato Plants - 
Book now for shipment Png w ae qd. 
Baxley Brokerage Co., 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Hepa 15 ) _ thi PS AD nil, 
1; 5 . 75 cents thousand, 
Plant Farm, Ocilla, 
























Potato Plants 
treated. Cash with 
i 








P. Stegall 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—No' 
75e thousand, 
, $4.00. 


vin 
‘CERTIFIED 


The Woodlesz 


evlen: i—Sear 











mailed; 


Lespedeza 
Gainesville 





Plants—75e 


Improved 


Porto 
thousand ; 

and 40c. Express 
G 





Scaritied Seed—Choicest, 





Plants ~Government 
Prompt shipment, 


Blackshear 


instructions, 
ied 











Tomatoes: 
$ satisfaction guaranteed. 
Georgia. 





Grown 


strain, 
Covington, 
Plants—Porto 














oncord, 


lots less 


LESPEDEZA SERICE 
5,900—Five tho ce* Cc 
earliest strair 
10 cents $ 
Forest Hill 4 
















Reds, 
Buff Rocks, 
|. Whites, White, 


; Mat. h- 
SST LEG en 


Ww hite 
ial Rec- 
Leg- 


Writ e 








Barred Rocks; 
Wyandottes 
Brown. 
$4.00 
Hi-Grade 
Can 











ad 























hulled, i 





Tenn. 








1,000, 


Lespedeza - — The new 
ifi Must sell 
Farms, 








Murray, 











Coker’ 8 $ Golden Porto Rico Pots ato Pl ants —Be St pes ato ) 
May and June 
express collect, — 
* ae Ga. 








mA Yam, 
eon Yam P ot: ato is lants—Se 
ss 





N.C. 


Porto Rico, 


USSELL-HECKLE 
lect stock; RUSSELL HI ( KLI 








SERICEA LESPEDEZA 
gm rina ion 
80c; 20 pounds, 
SEED 

















Coe., 





delivered. 
7 hart 
, $2.00; 





. Nancy Hall, 

Hati, Japanese Yam, 

per thousand, 
Cc, 





Soars 31 50 


N, 





Eastern Yam, 20.06. 











Rhubarb 
Sale— Crimson Giant Rhubarb 
Fr ran uk McQueen, 





ansanie Stock 


Cold storage buds delivered anywhere 
ben dollars per 1,000. 








an r, 
HENDERSON SERICEA 


dc pound, up to 


50e per 


Scarified—One 
5 pounds, ( 
Dorchester 
Cart olina. 


SERICEA LE 


12087. 




















SPE 


Hulled, 









Kessler, 


is—Pair, 
Denton 


bject 
fertile 
hundred 


elton, 


Police 








Z 





FARM, 











ea 04730—Tested 99.64, 
50c: 


N, 





germin atic yn 

delivered in 

lots, $4.95. 
ingtructions 






Jersey Black Giants 




















Seeds 


to plant. 





Since leading authorities advise us that 
to tell the difference between Otootan 
ony seeds and therefore there may 
f Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
our advertising guarantee does 
an seeds. We believe 
an Soybeans in our columns are honest 
stit but we are not liable for losses due 
Ution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 





90c; 


killing first 


“LESPEDEZA 


99.92% ; 


So 
y and first of June for this fall seed crop 
Instructions on Request. 
SERICEA FARM, 





Jersey White Giants 


Germination 





Either strain, 
10 pounds, 





crop of weeds 


el sely 
Jones, 


1s 
Kans 


Brown Leg 


Cc 








SUMMER P RICES NOW 
QUA 


Rhode Island Reds 
WHY NOT?! S 











sas Yellow, 60c. 


Homestead 


Sericea—Greatest 
100 years. 
Ounce, 2! 

$1.00; 

Tennessee, 





Britt’s State Certitied RED CHICKS. 





. 1 
postpaid. 








Write for quotations. 





Otootans 81 35 bushel. 
Tennille, Ga 





zis Bushel $2.00; 


Missouri 


Peas 
Sumpene—Oi .00 
Ga, 


‘prices, al 
Box 136, 





bushel. FLORENCE HATCHERY, 





all” v arieties * appli- in Virginia is the Massanutten Farms 
G . d i 








a vo Biloxis, 
r & Smoak, Orangeburg, 8. 





pale Tokio, Laredo, and Otootan, 
Winstead, Ransomville, N. 


Selected, 








Otootan Beans—Write us 
ical Company, Inc., Washington, N. 


Rockyford, 
Clyde Maddox, 


85e bushel; 
3 Moore, Spart anbure, ‘s & 
‘hades and Gontaleune 


Undiseased 
Hale’s 


Write them for prices 








postpaid. 





. purebred Rocks, Reds, 
and Leghorn chicks of supreme quality, 





prising deprosston prices? 


Bega. 
Corkle otouary, Lexington, Va 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 





























Ducklings 
Ducklings—From Trapnested White Runners aig ns 
Goslings Gray’s Duck Farm, Madison, Indian 
Pheasants 
ne Pheasant Exgs-—-Dollar per dozen. Lewis 
Unionville, N. ¢ 
Ringne Pheasants Regs stock W M Buie, 
2407 Maplewood, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Ringneck Pheasants 8,000 Evgs 16, $1.70; 105, 
$9.00. Muaeker’s Pheasant Farm, Flatonia, Texas 
Mutant Egs Prices—Reduced to 20¢ each; $18.00 hun- 
dred. Ringnec 10c each, Pheasantry, Pendleton, 8S. C. 
Ringneck Phe Exes From unrelated birds. 15 
ss for $1 106. J. H. Ledbetter, Mount 





ead, N. € 



































Rin air Egygs—One dollar per dozen, de 
livered order John lLarew, Mocksville, 
North ¢ 

Pigeons 

Pigeons—-White Kings Smell, beautiful flock, all 
bred from two dozen pairs Plymouth Rock extras. Mrs. 
Geo. Briggs, Homeville, Va 

Turkeys 

Bronze Turkey Egges— 26 Aygarn Turkey Farm, 
Back Bay, Va. 

Bronze Turkey Eggs - lhe each Ww Marston, 
Shacklefords Va 

Bronze Turkey Eggs—25c. Miss Ethel Reich, Route 4, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 

~ Stock, Poults, Eggs Any number. Giant Bronze. 
Bower's Turkey Farm, ‘Ocahes: y 

Ecys—-Blood from Interne eons 1 winners. Priced very 
low. Mrs. Asiiby Rosson, Rey Va 

Giant Bronze } s--Prize winners; 50- pound stock. 
25 cents each lillie Parker, Roberson. ille, N. C. 

“Jmpre wed Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs $4.00 for 
fifteen; $20.00 per hundred. Day old poults, $8.00 for 
fifteen, $40.00 per hundred. Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, 
Kansas 


Two or More Breeds 

Old Pullets Now Ready—White Leghorns, 
Reds, 50c¢ each Shirley’s Hatchery, 
c 


Ten Weeks 
Barred Rocks, 
Westminst er, 8S. 




















Dogs 

Pedigreea Bloodheund Pups—7 months old, 25.00 each. 
Mrs. 8S. V. Palmer, Route 1, Greenville, Va 

Coonhounds—-At out of season prices. 60 days’ trial. 
Money back guarantee. D. Scott, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 

Few Old Time Fox Dogs for Sale Cheap—Blacktans 
and Walker Satisfaction guaranteed on Cooper, 
Whittier, N. ¢ 

Free Dog Bool l’oik Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs Instructions on feeding, care, and 
breeding, chart. 48 pages Illustrated 
Write for fr ) Miller Products Corporation, 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va 


Miscellaneous 














Baskets 
Baskets—All styles. Hand made. Write me for prices. 
» Bratcher, ¢ tun, Ky. 
* 
Batteries 
tht Plant Batteries — $39.00, up. Home Light 
Ba Company, Albers, Illinois. 

Edison Storage Batteries for Power and Lighting Sys- 
tems— Five-year uncenditional notarized guarantees. 15 
year life. Free literature. See Jay Battery Company, 
76 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


Kodak Finishing 

Free—For every dollar spent at Lollar’s 
Finishing and Supplies, you get one 8x10 Enlargement 
finished on double weight Portrait Paper Free. oda 
finishing that satisfies. Velox quality prints, they 
forever. Roll films developed, 10c per roll. Prints, 4c, 
5e, and 6c each. These Coupon Enlargements are 
like portraits from your own kodak film negatives. Don’t 
fail to get one. ‘Lollar’s,’’ P. O. Box 2622, Birming- 
ham, Alaboma. 


for Kodak 











Lime 

Agricultural Limestone is uni- 

and sold under a guaranteed 
Write us for literature. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


**Mascot’’ 
formly finely 
minimum analysis 
American Limestone 


bone-dry 
pulverized 

95%. 
Company, 





Machinery 
sargains—Slightly used direct and alter i 
ators. % horse alternating motors 

Electrical Surplus Co., Dept. 4 
Chicago. 






Special 
current genet 
Many others. 
Milwaukee Ave., 


Milking Machines 


Milking Machines, Supplies—AIl_ makes. 
plies. Milker Exchange, Box 36, Mankato, 





Dairy sup- 
Minnesota. 





Of Interest to Women 


Cotton Spreads. Alba Mills, Stanley, North Carolina. 








- Bees—Bee "Supplies 














Improved Bee Hives—One dollar each. Catalog free. 
Stover Apia ibbee Station, Miss. 

‘Italian Queens Package bees Write for prices. 
D. Eells, Star Route, Morgan City, Louisiana. 

Beeswax—Worked into bee comb foundation or ac- 
cepted in trade for bee supplies. Lowest prices. Big 


Houma, La. 


catalog free. Gulf Coust Bee Co., 


Binders for Pepers 
For Only $1 We Will Renew or Extend Your Sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Four Years 
and send you a binder, postage paid, large enough to 
hold about three years’ copies. Just clip out this notice 















and attuch with check or money order and your 
name and address. The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Raleigh, N. C 
Blades 
Free: Sample Hercder’s Guaranteed piace (5 for 35c) 
for t Razors—Send 5c for postag and pecking. 
Herder’s, 606 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Manufac- 
turers since 1817 
Books 
30uoks to Lend—Fiction, Travel 3iography—$1.50 for 


fifteen. For Lending 


Library, Box 


comp lete aE A address, 
7 N. 


Ramseur, 











































































































































Old Gold Wanted 
Postal Money Order by Return Mail for Old Gol 
Teeth, Dental Bridges, Crowns — Highest prices 
guaranteed. Information free. Standard Gold Refining 
Compaay, 448 Lemecke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Cash for Gold Teeth, Old 
ment mailed day shipment received. Satisfaction or 
your articles returned, our expense. Free information. 
Southwest Smelting & Refining Co., Dept. 577, For 
Worth, Texas 


Cash for 





Jewelry—100° full pay- 





Watches, Broken Jewelry -You 
ean now send direct. Highest prices paid day ship- 
ment received. Satisfaction guaranteed. Information 
fre United States Gold Purchasing Co., 1173 Capital 
Chicago. 


Gold Teeth, 








Jewelry —100% 
Satisfaction gu 
Cc 


‘ash for Gold Teeth, Watches, 
vate paid day shipment received. 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. Member 

ation Commerce. Information free. Chi 
Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 


full - 
an- 








Old Money Wanted 12 and White Wyandottes, $5. 40 per 100. White 


Up to $15.00 Each for Certain Indian Head and Fly- 
ing Eagle Pennies—Send dime for list. Coin-Shop. 
““p,’’ Springfield, Missouri, 





Old Money Wanted—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
S. Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Sen 

























































































































































Poultr Su lies + 4e for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
ee > y PP ee Sam , A Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Tobacco Dust—Pure tobacco, Se per pound f.o.b. fac New Deal! 100 Cigars for $2.00, Postpaid—Perfecto _ eee ouee eee ides 

tory; special price by ton. Remittance must accompany size. Pleasant smoke. Mail order today with remittance | 
orders. No ingredients extracted. Our genuine Tobacco of $2.99. Write address plainly. If not satisfactory, Patent Attorneys | 

s 8 d by success yoult aise avana- i i ee vars. P . 
Racan SoGacR Coupans p 0. Box 2367, Jackson- Aaa, fund Aare aD retry 5 cis ae Patents—Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
ville, Florida. Ne Winvide acco Co., Postoffice Box 2367, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 
nema as SS ———s = “pg > WAVE 

E : PATENTS ALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
opera Dairy Supplies LARGE commercial possibilities. 
* é “ P 4 Write immediately ta information on how to proceed 
Separators and Milkers—Drastic reduction and 24 and “Record of invention” form. Delays are dan- 
Berkshires hours service yEGL repairs and pare for IRE DAE: gerous in patent matters. C LARENCE A. O’BRIE 
F vee Separator and Miikers. few rebuilt machines at ze f. Wlaaiiaaken. ~ 

Large, Type Registered Berks! ives ( hotee unrelated st orineg. Write. Sharples Seiaa & envine Cos. 77-L Adams Building, Washington, D. C. | 
dig rices reasoni Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. faa Cs > - - 
gg tay Ors ag BOAR cyan one st Chester, Pa. Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented, 
eRe EES ene eee eee Saas nmin Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 
Duroc-Jerseys 4 ae Pune - tie 

D »s — Regist buyer’s ame. ‘‘Cheap.” Let us turn your Wool into Blankets, tan and make up j 
E yg Bt “Moyock x C. a aia your furs and hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. Personal | 

——————— Old Age Pension Information—Send stamp. Judge 
Basan Frog Raising Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas. | 
Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Georgia. 3ullfrog Raising!’’"—Pays big money! Investigate a _ } 
: ss . this (New Industry). Send ror our valuable (free) book, Printing | 
74 tered Essex—All ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- oe in ee American Bullfrog Industries, _ 200 Letterheads and 200 Envelopes Neatly Printed 
= ie: fe San A? Serna $1.00. James Williams, Yadkinville, N. C. 
Hampshires Green Pea Sheller aril) Yaterheds, 250 Rareloner,,oapzie | 
impshires, 4 Price, U nionville, N Green Pea Sheller—Im proved model, hand operated. é ns See eee ae eae eee 
a - Postpaid < Free folder . Coggins Co., 
Unrelated tered I :mpshires— Any age or Sopl N. ( 
Low prices. ‘Tally’s Hampshire Farm, Hattiesburg, Miss. S0Phia. N. C. : Roots and Herbs . 
Just Out! World’s Greatest ‘‘Herb Almanac’’—Beau- 
oO. I. c Hoes tifully illustrated in natural colors. Contains over 560 
e s = old-fashioned herb medicine recipes and Indian secrets 

Ask About Pigs. G. Bleight, Haymarket, Va. Extra Good Hoes—Cross-cut saw steel. Young ash for home use. 10c (coin), postpaid. Worth dollars! 
- oa Rendless MSH Cour ils, N i $2.50 for 6, deliverec. Potannie, 145 W. 112th St., Chicago. 

Ohio Improved Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. “ . cKson, nclis, N. ©, 

Gilts, Sows, Boars, and Pigs. Harris Farm, Pelham, Honey Schools and Colleges 
Georg : - = SakP Men-Women, Age 18-50-—Interested in qualifying for 

IT _ Re Pure Strained Honey—120 pounds, $7 muy frelent hen future life time Government Jobs $105-$250 month, 
Poland-Chinas paid. No checks accepted. J, QO. Hallman, Blackshear, Ga, pay see valuable information free. Write, Instruction 
fl A - 2g s 8, a 
Registered Polands—Bargains. Joseph Page, Marietta, New Crop Comb Foney--10 pound pail, $1.40; 5 pound, Bureau, Loui Mo., today. 
North Carolina, 70c; pustoaid. Write fer quantity prices. W. O. Gibbs, 
~~~. - — - ——  Rrooktield, Ga, Tobacco 

Reg is stered big bone Poland China gilts and boars. - _ — ——— = — C3 : Pic tagls <3 ae Ar AS 
Riverside Farms, Box 7, Raleigh, N. C Comb Honey Six 5-pound cans, $4.00; twelve , Mild : igarette Burley ¥ Five pounds, 75c; 16, $1.25. 

oF ai ne ees 5 pou nd, $7.00: delivered. Sutisfa tuaranteed. E, F Papers free. United Tobacco Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

Big Type Poland Chinas Bred Its, bos gilts. tussey & Co., Enigma, bay cian nari mere : poerers , here 
Crampionship stock. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C€ - — _ , Long Bright Cherry Red Chewing—10 pound Is, $1.00; 
iss bs New Crop Fine Table “anas White tender comb or Smoking, 75c. Flavoring. Bert Choate, Hickman, Ky. 

Registered Spotted Poland Chinas--4 months old. strained: 10-pound o il, $1.50; 5-pound, 75 cents; post-  — ot = ag Saag : 
Sired by son of world’s champion. Pairs, not related, paid. Write ¢ jerndon, Haylow, Georgia 4 SseTee Burley—Extra mild: 5 pounds aos box 
out of litters of 11 and 18, $4.00 each, including pedi- — sone ae. ee cigars, $1.00. Cigarette roller and papers free. Doran 
gree. W. L. Smoak, Cordova, S. C Situs Farms, Murr Ky. 
ou Sy “aia? oe _ Er y i Aved Chewing, 12 pounds; smoking, 15; scraps, 20; 

‘Sera Angus Ladies’-Men’s Hosiery—Men’s hosiery, $1.00 dozen, Burley, 10: either, $1.00. Flavoring. Riverview Farms 
i 5. : prepaid, Guaranteed firsts. Write for latest bargain Hickman Kentucky — . ; pe 

z He. Pouns Reciatared Bull—Reasonable. Carl Ham-  ¢atalog. L, 8, Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. wists sh 
her, Salisbury, WN. o ee een 
2 -ostpai Guara B —Long, B y, juicy 1 see 
ys : - saiiaian tin Rayon Hosiery—Imperfects, ledies’, 12 pairs, $1.00; eee meramieed ions. males $110 Red Lest 
Guernseys men 24 pairs, $1.00. Postpaid. Satisfaction guar- Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. ©? : . cae eta 
Registered Guernsey Bulls, Heifers—Langwater breed- anteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C. bit ‘ . 2 
ing. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville Cc: Guaranteed Best Grade Chewing or Smoking — 10 
Kodak Finishing Doran =: 00. Mvnufacturing recipe and flavoring free. 
Joran ‘arms, Murray, Ky. 
Shorthorns Rolls Developed Free — Prints, 3c to 6c. Wilson Se et 

Bargain: Four-year-old Polled Bull—Good enough to Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. Tobacco Users: Answer This Ad—See what we have 
head any herd. Four-year-cold cow, bred. Brown - before you buy. Bargain prices. Sample, 10c. Troutt’s, 
Plevins, Toecane, N. C 20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, 2 prints each ex- DF-5, Hickory, Kentucky. 

aac ss f— tee 2 ee posure, 25c. Johnson, 4718 Overhill, Chicago. ae 

meena, - Five Pounds Burley Cigarette Smoking, 70c. Five 
Rabbits : tolls Developed, 8 Pictures, 24¢, cash with order, pounds Burley cigarette scraps, 45c; 10 pounds, 75c. 
Chinchilla Rabbits—With pedigree: $2.00 to $5.00 per Beonomy Film Laboratories, Box ort Worth, Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, N. C 
pair. John Crawley, Alton, Virginia. exas, 
=r _ m Cigarette Burley—Extra mild: 5 pounds and box 
Trial Offer—Your first eight exposure roll developed = cigars, 25. Cigarette roller, papers, and silk socks 
Ferrets and printed, 20c; six exposure, l5c. Kiphart Studio, free. ‘Tobacco Exchange, 8-715, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

Ferrets—I Specialize in Raising Ferrets—Get a bred a eae at 
earling female; cle: wut the rats: ¢ litter 7~ Cm . 7 : _ Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed aged mellow chew- 
af young. $3.00 cach. Instruction hook free, Will shiz ROW Developed, Printed — 25c. Reprints, 3c. Satis- ing: 5 pounds $1.15; 10 pounds $2, Smoking: 5 pounds 
eo.d. Levi Farnsworth, New London, Ohio SACEOs) Buaraniced, Sandhills Photo Shop, Aberdeen, pee: 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. Sharon, 
(reecnienes : ‘ aS Pe North Carolina. ennessee 

Two or More Breeds Films, Developed, ee Free Bulargemonts With Heck Look! Introductory Offer Tennessee Red Leaf smok- 
ce : ce ad eet ash seat 0 25¢e, coin “entury 10to §=Service, OX 29, ine tobacco, 20 pounds, 1.00; chewing, 10 pounds, 
ge 7 FO - Goavcan i rms gy hig Ag LaCrosse, Wisconsin. psig Satisfaction guaranteed. United Tobacco Farm- 

“ eee ae ‘ eS. Sarew ers artin, 

30° Reprints, 25c. Films, developed, 16 prints, and —_ an ——— Se 

Dogs free enlargement coupon, 25c. Summers Photo Service, Se lecte d Tennessee Red Leaf—Chewing, 10 pounds 
Unionville, Missouri $1.00. 12 pounds smoking, $1.00. One pound free with 

10 pounds; box cigars free with 20 pounds. Collier 

NOTICE: —IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL Re ls Developed and | Eight Quality Prints, 25¢; re- Pobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn, 

the buyer is requirerl to return «dogs within the pr Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North - —— — ———E 

specified time according to aaaaertaain contract. Studio North, 8S. C, lien Heart,’’ Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 

as Se: oan . === Leaf—10 pounds smoking, $1.00; three sacks smoking 
: a Gap ane Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed anit pipe free. 10 pounds chewing, $1.00; 3 twists free. 

Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Virginia. ixceptional he: prinis 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7. Walnut Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn 
White Collie Nill Cincinnati. Ohic 

ae = pce an ——E—EE Buy Direct From Manufacturer—Aged, mellowed, anc 
Dog Owners— Send for free Dog Book. H. Rhodes, Rolls Develoned Two double weight gloss enlarge- properly processed tobacco. 28 Big chewing twists, 
2ox 981, Wilmington, N, € ments, 8 guaranteed prints, 25 cents, coin. Ray’s Photo sweet or natural, $1.00; 28 full size sacks smoking 

— — ——— Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. mild or medium, $1.00. Ezell Tobacco Co., Paris, Tenn. 
= Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers: “Rock ” Garden Suppiles. — . s acai ——- s! DAES Al ew Stat 

uppyland, Box P, Pan a Snec jal Trial Offer—N veloping any size roll, 5 cents, 28 

- ” . - prints, 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch enlargement, 20 Watch Repairing 
‘ English Shepherd, Rat Terrier, and Collie Puppies. cents, _ Send for Special Rargain List. Roanoke Photo Watches Repaired Guaranteed, Half usual cost. Mail 
1. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas Finishing Company, 12 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. to Henry Clark, Mayflower, Ky. 


Wheels «* Axles cx 


3 BABY CHICKS 











Bargains in US. Gov 


Don’t Miss] ! 
This Bargain‘ 


Set of 2 Wheels and Axle $10.00 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $19.50 


(Choice of 54” or 44” Wheels) 
F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement 
wheels. A wonderful bargain from Gov't surplus, 
Made by Studebaker for Gov’t Escort wagons. Brand 
new. Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high. 16 
spokes of selected hard wood. Steel tires 3” wide 
and %” thick. Steel axles are 2x2 inches; holes for 
bolting to bolster. Standard tread. Painted 3 coats, 
Cost Gov’t $75 per set. real bargain at these 
low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 
Ni a ELECTRIC TOOL 
Dept. N-5, iff W. Lake St., 








co., 
CHICAGO 
—S 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


_—eee wee 














POO oe 





2 R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 


9 Leghorns, Delta Strain, $5.90 per 100. 

, Ail chicks from blood tested flock 

» J.C. HULL HATCHERIES, 
4 Memphis, Tenn. 


P2DCOOO 














‘SEX GUARANTEED AC 
‘CHICK 


You may now buy ALL PULLETS Pe 


or all maies in hybrid baby chicks. 


| All leading breeds. Pay on arrival. Better accredited grads 
| slighty higher. contest winners. Blood tested. Two a resto 

Sarly order discount. raised 
285 from 300, layin; ‘at 4 months. Mrs. Thomas, Okla. ,rai slaed 88 te 
400, laying 435 monthe. Large eggs from start. Write for free cataly, 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Dept. 115, Windsor, Mo, 








RELIABLE 


Advertisers using our columns are re 
liable. You may order from them with 
the full satisfaction of knowing that 
you are dealing with reliable firms. 


Our Advertising Guarantee is your 
protection. 














Water Systems 
WATER WITHOUT COST 
FARMERS! LISTEN! 
OUR NEW MODEL HYDRAULIC RAM, 
WORLD’S LATEST AND BEST 
Pumps water from spring, flowing well or brook. 
No running expenses, We replace other Rams 
Special Factory Prices. We stand by guarantee. 
Your money’s worth or your money back. Write 


RIFE RAM & PUMP WORKS, Waynesboro, Va 
Ask for Catalog No. 5. 


amen a 


Yellow Locust Posts 


Yellow Locust Posts—16 feet long, 4 to 6 inches little 
end. Carload lots, Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, 


Help Wanted—Male | 

Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nashville, 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile mechanit 
and help you get a good job. The cost to you is smi 
No negroes taken. For free booklet, write Nashville 
Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 





Profitable Watkins 
Must be under 
50 a week at the 


Man With Car—To Take Over 
Route—Long established customers. 
and satisfied with earnings of $22. 
start. Write for full information about vacancy neatté 
you and give age, type of car and farm experience. 7 
J. R. Watkins Company, Rural Sales Dept., 
Towa_Ave., Memphis, Tenn. _ 


Agents—Salesmen 


Wanted—Monument Salesman. Georgia Memorial 
Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Make Products Yourself. — Formula catalog ft 
‘‘Kemico,’’ B-24, Parkridge. Ill 
—— 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Coneetd 



































Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 

Agents—Mystery New Cleaner—Washes clothes 
evaporation! No rubbing. Free sample offer 
Co., Penn Laird, Va. 

——" 

We Start You Without a Dollar—Summer drinis 
food products, household necessities. xperience 
necessary. Carnation Co., PR., St. Louis, Mo 

Cash Income Daily Resilvering Mirrors at How 
Replating autolights, reflectors, tableware, etc. 
furnished. Write Sprinkle, 53 Marion, Indiana. 
ee ery Tae eT oe, Stamped 


Dresses, 28c; Men’s Shirts, 30c; Millinery, 29¢ 3. 






Profits. ners 





Goods, 1iffon Hose, 18¢e. Big 3 4 
stores. Catalew Free. ‘Wholesalers, Dept. 13 
Superior, Chicago. 
’ 
If You Can Sell a Household ‘Deal Valued at $5.8 


catalog, or we will send, ba 
50¢ in stamps. 


for $1.00, write for our 
complete deal and sales outfit for 





Collins Chemical Co., Dept, P, Memphis, Tenn. 
Men With Cars Wanted for Loc - Tea and By" 
Routes—No experience required. Must be satls poly. 
make $27.50 weekly at start. Canvassers need not th) 
Write Albert Mills, Route Mer., 3877 Mont 
Cincinnati, Ohio. en —— a 
Men bi Women!—Look after local “Coffee and 7 


> 2 rhe lity necessi” 
route. Call on homes with 300 lilghest qua Permanell 


ties. Spare or full time. No investment. 
Good starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Laboratories 
Dept. P-10, Lynchburg, Va. 
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may be kept easily and cheaply 
sodium silicate or waterglass. 


for 15 to 18 dozen eggs. 
of water 
with it 


lution mixed 


been sterilized with boiling 


more liquid, if necessary, 


down. A plate or cover placed over 


to the surface. 


a cool place. Examine the vessels oc- 
casionally 
water if 

Eggs may be kept also in lime solu- 
tion made by dissolving two pounds of 
unslaked lime in a small quantity of 
water, and diluting the solution with 
five gallons of cold boiled water. This 
mixture should stand until the lime 
settles, and the clear liquid then poured 
into an earthenware crock or jar that 
has been sterilized as in the waterglass 
method. Then proceed as in the use 
of waterglass. 

If eggs preserved by either of these 


necessary. 


GOOD REASON 
Si: That horse I bought from you won’t 
hold his head up. 
Hi: That’s just his pride. 
up as soon as he’s paid for! 


He’ll hold it 


DON’T MENTION IT 


A naval officer fell overboard. He was 
rescued by a deck hand. The officer asked 


“The | best way sir,” said task ‘is to say 
nothing about it. If the other fellows knew 
I'd pulled you out, they’d chuck me in.” 


CAUSE FOR PRIDE 


“Are you the man that made that long 
drive from the last tee?” 

“Yes, siree, I’m the man.” (proudly). 
“Are you sure it was you?” 

“Yep, certain. Pretty, wasn’t it 
yards.” (More proudly.) 

“Well, you owe me a.new windshield, and 
tear window.” 


REAL WHITE 


: The owner of a small store whose prem- 
ises had been burned met a friend. 

“A terrible affair. I am ruined, I am 
Tuined; I just stood there helpless, watch- 
Ing it burn, My face got white, white, 
white— white as your shirt.’ Then, look- 
ing at his friend’s shirt, he added: 
“Whiter.” 


—270 


TRY THIS ONE 


An old darkey visited a doctor and was 
Siven definite instruction as to what he 
should do. Shaking his head he was about 
to leave when the doctor said, “Here, Ras- 
tus, you forgot to pay me.” 

“Pay for what, boss?” 

For my advice,” replied the doctor. 


. No suh! I ain’t gwine to take it,” and 
astus shuffled out. 


HIS CORIOTIAN NAME 


“ “Speaking of signs,” says a contributor, 
remember once . ere in front of a 
fay! store and noticing the sign, ‘A. 
on ler,” on the window. Entering, I 
e the Proprietor if it wouldn’t look bet- 
ter if, instead of ‘A.’ he printed his full 
Christian name, 
i No,’ he said, ‘it would look worse. My 
st name is Adam.’ 





ITH eggs selling at 10 cents per 
WY socen every family living in town 
will save money by preserving eggs for 
cooking purposes next fall when they 
usually sell for 30 cents or more. Eggs 
in 


One quart of liquid waterglass and 
a five gallon container will be sufficient 
Nine quarts 
should be boiled and thor- 
oughly cooled, and the waterglass so- 
in stone jars, 
crocks, or galvanized vessels that have 
water. 
Pour the containers half full and add 
when the 
eggs are in the solution, to cover the 
top layer of eggs two or more inches. 


Use only fresh eggs with sound 
shells. Place the eggs in the solution 
as they are gathered with the little end 


the eggs will prevent any from coming 
Cover the vessels to 
prevent undue evaporation and store in 


and add more cold boiled 


* the 


SAVE EGGS FOR NEXT FALL 
By? P. H. GOODING 


methods are to be boiled, a small hole 
should be made with a pin in the larger 
end of the shell before they are cooked 
in order to allow the air to escape. 


A WORLD RECORD BREAKER 
NEW world’s record for egg lay- 
ing by a turkey hen has just been 

announced by R. B. Thompson, head of 

the Oklahoma A. and M. College poul- 

try department. The new mark is 205 

eggs in a year, as compared to the pre- 

vious record of 170. 

All the eggs were laid in a trap nest, 
so the record is carefully authenti- 
cated. 

No special feed or care intended to 
cause high egg production was given 
her. She ate the regular chicken lay- 
ing mash given to all the chickens on 
the College farm. Morning lights 
were used except from June 1 to Octo- 
ber 15. 

Hen J1829 consumed 174 pounds of 
feed during the year. The 205 eggs 
weighed 36 pounds, or nearly three 
times the weight of the hen. Her weight 
at the end of the year was 14.8 pounds, 
Comparing feed with eggs laid, she 
laid a pound of eggs for each 48 
pounds of feed. 





JERSEY BREEDERS COME 
SOUTH 
HIS year for the first time in its 
sixty-four years of existence, 
American Jersey Cattle Club 
will hold its annual meeting in the 
South, in Nashville, Tenn., June 7. 


PICKIN’S 


RULES OF THE GAME 


“Bessie, what do you mean by shouting 
and storming about like that?’? demanded 
mother, as she came into the room where 
the children were playing. “Why can’t 
you play quietly, like Ted? He isn’t say- 
ing a word.” 

“Of course he’s not. It’s his part in the 
game to play like that. He is being papa 
coming home late at night, and I am you. 


Hambone’s Meditations 


J. P. ALLEY 


B 
(Copyright, 1933, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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No guesswork 


The remarkable resistance that copper- 
bearing steel offers to atmospheric cor- 
rosion has been well established. 

The steel in Cambria Fence is true cop- 
per-bearing steel, It is made, not from ore 
containing a small and variable amount of 
copper, nor from copper-content scrap— 
but by the addition of the proper amount 
of pure ingot copper to the molten metal 
at the open-hearth furnace. 

It has a uniform copper content of not 
less than .20 per cent, the amount that 
assures the highest resistance to rust. 





about the amount of copper in 


CAMBRIA FENCE 








Cambria Fence is doubly protected 
against corrosion. The steel, in itself 
highly rust-resistant, has a tight coating 
of highest-grade zinc. Thus you can be 
certain that Cambria Fence will withstand 
the action of the elements for many years. 
At very low annual cost it offers depend- 
able protection for your crops and live- 
stock. 

Your dealer can supply Cambria Fence 
in the styles and sizes you require... 
Bethlehem Steel Company, General 
Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 














Let Poultry Pay the 


two. Old Biddy goes right ahead turning feed into 
egg production have made more money than 


well 
We give a liberal 


are the kind that grow 


popular breeds. guarantee 


You can order chicks even though you do not have 
bargain and pay for the chicks after you oo 
depression. 








Poultry has been the bright spot on the farm during the past year or 


ALL POPULAR BREEDS 


We are giving you a chance this year to make bigger profits than ever 


dollars. In ec »mparison with other things, poultry and 

any other type of agricultural activity 
: before. Our accredited chicks 
We have blood tested stock if you prefer it. All 


and make heavy layers. 


ONE DOLLAR WITH ORDER—BALANCE C.0.D. 


them. 
L 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, ‘352 West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 









the money rig ibe now 
With Sla 


ADE, Owner, 


Send only $1.00 to bind the 
e’s baby chicks you cam meet today’s 


KY. 








WYSE EE: 








Every Breeder Bloodtested and Carefully Selected by Expert Poultrymen. 


We guarantee 100% live delivery, and pay delivery charges. Hatches off each 
Monday and Thursday. $1.00 per 100 chicks books your order, 

A - VARIETY 50 100 500 = 1,000 
% a ON oc agin en ena iewehene® $2.25 $4.00 $7.00 $34.50 96Y.UU0 
a ae Barred and White Plymouth Rocks........ : 2.25 4.00 7.00 34. 6Y.UU 

S — Single Comb Rhode island Reds ............... 2.25 4.00 7.00 34.50 69.00 
——. | & 0” 0 RRAAR ARSE MAAR HA Aare 2.75 5.00 9.00 42. 
Rg REARS Rep Oae anemone anne 2.15 3.50 6.50  32.UU wa. vo 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc., Box P., Troutville, Virginia 





Sree with records to 300 eggs 
TESTED. 


$1 pe 
' vel Fi REE. CALHOU 


details—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever made. 


= TEM, State Aomeakes ? flocks. Ask shout our Easy Purch: 
ehecipeeker Prompt, courteous service. 
'S POULTRY FARM, 





Famous tra -nested 
ty. Calhoun stock bred tolay and does lay. 
ase Plan— 
now. 
Box 114, Me, 





ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS May Prices 


Stronger and more Easily Raised. No orders held up. 
All purebred. Heavy breeds, 290-egg strain. Most eggs 
from two-year-old hens, blood-tested. We ship 
days and Thursdays of every week. Catalog Free. 
Tanc. 5.C.Wh. Leg. headed by 300-330-egg str. males 
R. I. Reds, Pk. Rks., (Br. Leg. & BL. vos 8 non-sit.) 6.00 
R. D. Strain W. Wyan., $8.00; Buff Leg, & Anconas 6.00 
Heavy mixed, no Leghorns .............0-.+seceeee D. 5.00 
100% live delivery, prepaid. $2.00 books orders, 
extra chicks. Orders under 100, add lc per ehick. 
Also Turkey Poults and Duckling 
Weaver F. Chickeries, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Virginia 


BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free fonee Flocks 











W: zene ond Tancred Strain 100 500 1,000 
8. White Leghorns = $3.50 $6.00 $27.00 $50.00 
Cc. bg Leghorns 3.50 6,00 27.00 50.00 

S. C. Rocks and Reds 7.00 32.00 60.00 
White Wyandottes . 7.00 32.00 60.00 
Buff ‘Orpingtons. 7.00 32.00 60.00 

NOS oO 7.00 32. 00 60.00 
6.00 27.00 50.00 


Assorted Heavy Breeds 3.50 
100% Prepaid Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Order from this ad or Write for Circular 








J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 13, Richfield, Pa. 
A lonial Nickel Chix 
wee champion blood. atchesyeararound. 
"Send today for bi big ig catalog co containing 


Also 20 , stralat breeds and hybrids at 
over 130 pictures, FREE. 
Box £2 


low prices hy pay more? World’s 
5, Pleasant Hill,Mo.or Box 825, Florence, 





Also Turkey Poults, Baby 
Chicks. . Illustrated Catalog 
tells how to raise ducks for 
PROFIT. Sent free. 









DUCICLINGS 
& GOSLINGS 








TAS ap: 





The Ridgeway Duck Hatchery, Ine, 
Box, 38, LaRue, Onis. 












GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 


ORDER NOW at Summer Prices. We ship c.e.d. Blood 
ested. Pedigreed. All Chicks Highest “Quality. 
oar from this ad. 100 8500 


Wh., Br. & Buff Leghorns, Anconas. $35 $6.50 $32.50 





md... Bf & Wh. Rocks, = Orpingtons 7.50 37.50 

& R. C. Reds, Th. & Sil. Wyan. 7.50 37.50 
Black, White & Buff Minorcas ....... 7.50 37.50 
Jersey Bl. & Wh. Giants, Lt. Brahmas. 5.50 10.00 47.50 


Assorted chicks, $5.00 per 100. 
Pekin Ducklings, - >. 00. 
atalog ee. 

GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY. ‘Box B-15, Bucyrus, Onto. 


White Leghorn Chicks 


From Blood Tested Pedigreed Stock, 
Electric Hatched 


With only half usual chicks sold this 
farm flock sold off, eggs will be high 
cannot go wrong in buying our chicks now. 


Prices very low. Write for folder. 
HOWARD FARMS, DUNN, N. C. 


<j BABY CHICKS 


Blood Tested 
Rocks, Leghorns, Reds, Broilers 


Write for extremely low prices, new interesting 
information and our famous truthful guarantee. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Virginia 


All heavy assorted, $6.50. 
Secierectien guaranteed. 





season, and the 
this fall. You 
Only few left, 














INTERPRETING THE Wor.Lp’s News 


Negro tenant 
who about this time of year applied for a loan. 


HERE is an ancient story about a 
“Of course I know you will pay if you live, Bill,” 

said the banker who had known the Negro a long time, 

“but you might die—and then where’s my security ?” 

“It’s all right about that, Mr. 
Jones,’ answered the Negro, “it’s 
all right about that, for I have al- 
ways noticed this one thing—ef I 
manages to live through April, 
then I always lives clean through 
the year!” 

So most of the farmers and 
most of the business men who have 
lived through the depression from 
October, 1929 to May, 1933, ought 
to feel that they can survive the 


CLAKENCE POE 


rest of it. 

The cyclone seems to be over, and it’s time to come 
out of the storm cellar. There’s an awful lot of wreck- 
age, but the important and sensible thing now is to get 
busy rebuilding rather than hiding more stuff from a 
storm that has passed. As Charles Edison, son of the 
great Thomas A., said in a notice recently posteda on the 
walls of his plant in Orange, N. J. :— 

“President Roosevelt has done his part: now you do 
something. 

“Buy something—buy anything, anywhere; paint 
your kitchen, send a telegram, give a party, get a car, 
pay a bill, rent a flat, fix your roof, get a hair cut, see a 
show, build a house, take a trip, sing a song, get married. 

“It does not matter what you do—but get going and 
keep going. This old world is starting to move!” 


The World Is Starting to Move 
W E BELIEVE Mr. Edison is right—that the world 


‘ is starting to move. Few people who have watched 
the new President thoughtfully can doubt this fact—he 
is going to keep right on with one plan after another 
until he starts the wheels of industry turning and mate- 
rially increases prices. As the Associated Press has 
just reported :— 

“Legislators close to him express confidence that 
Congress will enact legislation to raise the general com- 
modity price level either through indirect ‘reflation’ or 
more direct methods. Some of the President’s advisers 
feel this can be accomplished through the emergency 
legislation already announced by the White House, but 
they say if necessary the President is willing to go fur- 
ther and adopt a more direct method. Lowering the 
gold content of the dollar or issuance of negotiable 
bonds for public construction are cited as possible steps.” 

A revolutionary farm relief program; farm mort- 
gage refinancing; home mortgage refinancing; banking 
reforms and measures for safeguarding investors; plans 
to guarantee bank deposits; concentration of gold in the 
Federal treasury; elimination of government extrava- 
gance so as to balance the budget; unemployment relief 
through reforestation projects; the development of Mus- 
cle Shoals and of the whole Tennes- 
see Valley area as a demonstration in 


By CLARENCE POE 


understanding and good will among nations, and reviving 
world trade. This must come before prosperity can be 
We must be willing to buy from other nations 
as well as sell to them. As the Business li’cek puts it: 
“Foreign trade is in essence barter. We sell only as 
much as we are willing to buy.” The International Eco- 
nomic Conference to be held soon in London, following 
what is now being done here at home, may bring in 
the full sunrise after the long years of depression. 


restored. 


Summing up the situation, we should say that while 
no one policy of the new administration can restore pros- 
perity, each one fits into others like parts of a jigsaw 
puzzle, and the final result should be harmony and power. 


° ° 
Increased Prices Imperative 

HESE last few months we have taken a great deal of 

space in this department to stress the need for “hon- 
est money”—which after all simply means stabilizing 
the price level so that debts can be paid with the same 
values the debtor received. We have stressed this mat- 
ter partly because it is one of the most vital features of 
the world’s news, and partly because we have wished to 
arouse all Progressive Farmer-Ruralist readers to the 
iniquity of the present situation and to work for needed 
remedies. 

On this page last month we gave official figures show- 
ing how the value of the dollar has fluctuated in terms 
of all commodities. But its fluctuation in terms of farm 
commodities has been even more severe and disastrous. 
If a farmer made a debt so recently as 1930 it now takes 
(in addition to interest) an average of 129 per cent more 
farm products to pay the principal than then; and you 
can look through the following table and see what year 
your debt was made and see in quantities of farm prod- 
ucts required to pay off the debt, just how much the prin- 
cipal itself has increased by 1933 (in addition to all in- 
terest charges which have also increased in the same 
proportion ) :— 

Increase in 
debt, per cent 


Year debt 
made 


Increase in 
debt, per cent 


Year debt 
made 


1921 


We must (1) increase prices to approximately the 
1920-30 levels, and then (2) stabilize them. England and 
Sweden have both proved that with a managed currency, 
prices can be stabilized, and America must adopt the same 
policy. 

“But,” say some, “our present money system is all 
right in the long run, because if creditors now receive 
values 200 per cent as great as they lent, sometime in 
future they will only receive 50 per cent as much value 
as they lent, and things will even up.” But is this not 
arguing that two wrongs make aright? We wish to see 


a system that defrauds neither borrower tcday nor 
lender tomorrow, and certainly men would both buy and 
sell more readily if they were more certain of money 
values at settlement time. 

Right now we not only need advancing prices to help 
debtors pay debts, but also to start business and re- 
employment. Mr. Edison and everybody else may say 
“Buy now!” But so long as men found that by waiting 
thirty days they would pay less for any article, they 
would not buy. Let them now realize that by Waiting 
thirty days, they must pay more for everything. and they 
will buy in millions—and then more people will be en. 
ployed, and still more buying power will be created, and 
this in turn will put still more people to work. 


A United America 


NE more thing ought to be said in this connection,’ 
When the unbiased observer praises the new admin. 
istration for its initiative, daring, and statesmanship, 
he should also give praise to the Senators, Congressmen, 
and national leaders of the opposition party who haye 
subordinated partisanship to patriotism in the spirit of 
Senator Capper who said recently :— 


“The only way out of this crisis, the only way to win 
this war with depression, as I see it, is to have a united 
country expressing itself through the leadership of the 
man who recently became our President. I did not 
support him for that high position, but I recognize him 
now as my President, as the President of all the people. 
In times like these, or in any time, it is a monstrous folly 
to put any obstacle in the way of the progress or the 
welfare of 122,000,000 people for partisan or personal 
advantage. I feel that it is every American's duty to 
stand with the President on any genuine program for 
national welfare and the country’s good.” 


Sweden’s Liquor Control 


[* DISCUSSING the liquor problem a year ago, we 
suggested that if the Eighteenth Amendment was to 
be repealed, two safeguards should by all means be in- 
serted :-— 


1. The element of private profit should be eliminated 
so that no man would find it to his personal financial 
benefit to make drunkards or stimulate drinking. (And 
incidentally, as we pointed out last month, this policy 
would avoid the corrupting influence of saloonkeepers 
and distillers in county, city, state, and national polities 
and elections). 


2. The government should carry on a constant cam- 


paign of education as to the injurious effects of alcohol. 

We are reminded of both these points as made by ws 
a year ago as we read the following item in the Forum 
and Century Magazine :— 


“Sweden for many years has offered the world ane 
ample of satisfactory control of the liquor traffic by tht 
government. The real profits are turned into the fet- 
eral treasury. What is still more satisfactory about the 
Swedish system is that it has a social as well as an eco 
nomic conscience. The Swedish Liquor Board has al 
the moral scruples of a meeting 
church deacons or a board of education. 
The same bureau which sells liquot 





colossal “social planning”’—all these 
and other gigantic plans have been 
piled on the lap of a breathless Con- 
gress utterly unused to such White 
House celerity. The things Roosevelt 
has asked Congress to do, in fact, re- 
call another Negro story—that of the 
church member who said that his new 
preacher ‘axes the Lawd for more 


OR the enrichment of life “More 
300ks and More Beauty” is one 

of the most important mottoes. 
think of getting such a book as The are 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE—MAY 


And 
most 


now, and you may wish to make note 
of what the National Garden Bureau 
reports as to what flowering annuals 
popular in the 


educates school children on the rewards 
of temperance and self restraint.” 


Japan and Germany 

HOSE two dark spots in the inter 

national scene we mentioned lat 
month—Hitlerism in Germany 


United 3 bore 
Japanese absorption of China—to 


things than our other preacher knowed 
He had.” 

Take, for example, the matter of 
some national policy of guaranteeing 
bank deposits, which Congressman 
Steagall proposed a year ago and 
which we advocated, but which Sena- 
tor Glass declared hopelessly radical : 
under popular pressure the _ prin- 
ciple is endorsed in a bill which will 
probably bear the names of both the 
Alabama Congressman and Virginia 
Senator. From 1865 to 1931 a pre- 
mium of only $1 on each $10,000 depos- 
ited would have covered all the losses 
in national banks, and with stricter 
banking laws and a stabilized currency, 
losses in future should be even less. 

Nor does the Roosevelt program 
stop with the reform inside America’s 
own boundary lines. Almost equally 
important are the plans for breaking 
down trade barriers, promoting mutual 





Golden Treasury of Song and Verse or 
Emerson’s Essays for only 20 cents 
each, as offered on page 2 of this issue! 
We should do more to provide an ade- 
quate traveling library service all over 
the South. Write Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker, Southern Field Agent of the 
American Library Association, Rhodes- 
Haverty Building, Atlanta, Ga., about 
traveling library service in your state. 
We hope you will also wish to offer to 
help her in all plans for increasing 
Southern appreciation of books and 
libraries. 

And then, more beauty. Grace Gard- 
ner’s article in our April 
issue, “Annuals for Spring> 
Sowing,” should be re-read 


States :— 

For display, value for cutting and long 
blooming period—zinnias first; next mari- 
golds. 

For cutting alone—asters. 

For display alone—petunias. 


Of native wild flowers of the South 
Texas bluebonnets are among the most 
gorgeous, and our next month (June) 
cover page will portray them so ef- 
fectively that you will probably wish 
to frame it. 

Furthermore, while the beauty of 
spring flowering trees and shrubs is so 
fresh in our memory, let’s make a list 

now of those we wish to 
transplant to our home 
grounds next 


wis. EXe STA 








tinue dark. 

Japan’s spoliation of China is ruth 
less and inexcusable. Some cynics 54); 
“Oh, well, isn’t this just like the Unite! 
States conquering Mexico and taking 
Texas, etc.?” The answer must b 
No. For Japan’s action is not only @ 
belated expression of “Might is right, 
but it represents a ruthless violation ¢ 
her pledged word—her solemn agrée 
ment (1) with eight other nations 
respect China’s integrity and (2) het 
agreement with all nations signing 
Kellogg-Briand treaty that she wou! 
use arbitration and not war in case° 
disagreement with any other natio® 
We had not signed any such agreemel 
at the time of our war with Mexite 
Japan seems to add dishonor to brut 
ity. The prestige of the League of 
Nations is increased by its vigor 
stand for the observance of treaty 
tracts and the pledged faith of nations 








Kitchen Equipment 


BENNIE MAE GARTRELL 


fy ‘OD utensils are necessary for 
fective work in any kitchen. 
While waiting for money to buy labor- 
saving machinery you can do much 
toward making work easier and 
working hours shorter. The home 
maker cannot afford to discard her 
complete present outfit to buy a new 
one, but she can well afford to plan to 
add to and replace her equipment with 
more efficient pieces. 

The following suggestions about time 
and labor-saving equipment often lack- 
ing in kitchens may be helpful. This 
is not an adequate list but merely sug- 
gestive. Each kitchen presents indi- 
vidual problems that require special 
study. 

Earthenware or heat resisting glass 
mixing bowls are preferable to metal 
ones, because they do not discolor bat- 
ter. Bowls which taper to the bottom 
are desirable for it is possible to beat 
a small quantity of material in them. 
Bowls should be of suitable size for 
the utensils to be used with them. It is 
desirable for the bowl to have a slightly 
corrugated outer surface to prevent 
slipping out of the hands. The bowl 
should possess a sufficient base so as 
not to be easily tipped over. 


A wooden spoon is more comfort- 
able to use than a metal one. It is par- 
ticularly good because it does not bend 
nor does it discolor the mixture. Se- 
lect one that is smooth. 

Aluminum pans are very satisfac- 
tory for baking as they are smoothly 
finished, do not discolor readily when 
subjected to dry heat, and are easy to 
care for. Heavy pressed tin is also 
satisfactory, but lighter weight tin is 
not satisfactory. When using new 
aluminum or tin pans, batters will not 
stick so readily if the pans are scoured 
first with fine steel wool. 


Baking sheets without sides brown 
biscuits and cookies more evenly than 
pans having high sides. 


A wire rack is convenient for cool- 
ing cakes, cookies, or bread when taken 
from the oven. The cake cooler per- 
mits the circulation of air underneath 
and so prevents the moisture from con- 
densing on the bottom of the loaf. Cake 
coolers, as other wire articles, should 
have all ends firmly and smoothly sol- 
dered and should not have loose jagged 
ends which will tear the hands or dish 
cloth, 

The best knives are hand forged and 
the steel is flat and narrowed to the end 
of the knife. The blade should reach 
to the end of the handle and be firmly 
riveted completely through the handle. 
A very small handle is not comfortable 
for most people. 

Saucepans having straight sides, flat 
bottoms, and tight fitting covers are 
economical of fuel. For ease of clean- 
ing, select those without grooves, bolts, 
or crevices. 

Every kitchen needs a set of measur- 
ing equipment. A good set of scales, a 
nest of measuring spoons, an oven 
thermometer, half pint cups divided 
into thirds and quarters, and a standard 
quart measure ought to help make the 
results more accurate. 


Modern sink equipment is incomplete 
without a wire frame dish drainer, a 
sink strainer, and a garbage container 
with a foot pedal which is designed to 
eliminate stooping. 

After you have purchased any piece 
of equipment, follow the directions 
carefully when first using it, then try 
to improve upon the directions. Do not 
decide against an article until you have 
given it a thorough trial and are sure 


you are using it correctly. 





y NEW PERFECTION 


D pont How LITTLE IT Cosre 
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High-Power 
Perfection 
Range R-559 











iner than ever... with EVERY 
burner a HIGH-POWER... new lower prices 


OU, too, will be proud to show a choice of sizes and finishes, in ranges 

your friends, when you get your with built-in ovens, also stoves for use 
new Perfection range. The new 1933 with separate ovens. Back of every stove 
models offer everything a homemaker stands the Perfection reputation for 
could ask for in a cook stove—even quality. Send a post-card for a free 
new prices, the lowest in years. High-Power booklet. 


Burn kerosene, the economical fuel Superfex Oil Burning 
High-Power burners provide a generous Refrigerators 


volume of swift heat, easy to regulate = Chill foods economically and 


‘ make ice cubes. A few cents’ 
to any desired speed. They respond the eee oe ee eee 


minute you light them, saving fuel. cold. No electricity or other 
; connections required. Write 
See your dealer this week. You’ll find for free booklet. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY - 7681-B Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


REECTION 4% 


THE STOVE YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 




















Spring is Here! — Be Beautiful! 


All nature is becoming beautiful again . . . trees and flow- 

ers are putting on new faces! You, too, want a fresh, new beauty for spring. Many 

of our Home Department readers are interested in Beauty Problems. You may have 

pe of _ following leaflets free, if you check the list and send it with your name and 
address to 


SALLY CARTER, Home Department, 
713 Glenn Street, SW., Atlanta, Georgia 


1. Be Yourself Beautifully. 3. Tricks in the Art of Applying Make-Up. 
2. Real Foes of Beauty. 4. Why Have Wrinkles. 


5. Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure. 
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